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Significant 


Sentiments 


Everybody's Business 


A minister speaks to his people at the 
opening of the year about the difficulties 
of his calling. In the opinion of Dr. John 
Haynes Holmes, no minister or even the 
entire clergy can hope to accomplish the 
task alone. It’s everybody’s business. The 
minister is “hindered rather than helped 
by the habits of his ancient profession, 
the influences of a traditional training, 
the conventions of an established life”. He 
needs desperately to know the experience 
and outlook of laymen and laywomen in 
all callings and stations. Especially must 
he know “the ambition and temper of 
our youth, who are themselves to see and 
share the new society. What a minister 
and his congregation can do, they can 
only do together. They rise or fall, advance 
or falter, succeed or fail, according as 
each proffers or withholds the help of 
hand and heart.” 

With the joint co-operation of minister 
and laymen, Dr. Holmes believes that a 
“return to the old simplicities” will be 
effected. The “‘durable satisfactions of 
life’ will take the place of the old, mad 
pleasures” and “the mania of material- 
ism”. The value of things not bought and 
sold will be recovered. Discipline will suc- 
ceed indulgence, and moderation excess. 


The Sentiment of Youth 


At a dinner in the parish house of St. 
Chrysostom’s Protestant Episcopal Church, 
Chicago, Ill., a dozen high-ranking divinity 
students attending summer schools in Chi- 
cago were invited to express their ideas. 
All the students were under twenty-five. 

One denounced the “disgustingly inef- 
ficient methods the churches are using, 
the effeminate piety generally observed 
among clergy’. 

All except a British student from India 
were forced to admit that Christ is grow- 
ing increasingly unpopular in the United 
States and is not simply the sufferer of 
public apathy but the subject of down- 
right disfavor. 

The British student asked, “Is it pos- 
sible that any theological students do not 
believe in the divinity of Jesus Christ?” 

The American students affirmed that 
“religious life in America is reaping the 
harvest of the incompetency of the min- 
istry of the immediate past”. 


Speaking to Us 


A rebirth of the Puritan spirit in the 
descendants of the Puritans, Rev. Samuel 
A. Bliot, D.D., believes to be the best 
memorial that the men of Massachusetts 
ean make their forbears in this tercenten- 
ary year. 

“Does the way of the good life some- 
times seem hard and steep to us?” asks Dr. 
Pliot. “Are we tired of the self-denials 
and the self-restraints of the moral law? 
Are we whimpering because there are 
difficulties in our path? Has the fog 
covered us so that the sense of direction is 


and 


gone? Are we conscious of slackening 
faith and courage?” 

Then, says Dr. Eliot, we should renew 
contact with “those unassuming folk whose 
pluck and patience, vision and self-con- 
trol, speak to us down the centuries. If 
we have thoughts unclarified, will undeter- 
mined, powers half used, get into touch 
with that firmness of judgment, that 
capacity for decision, that gift for sacri- 
fice, that endowment of loyalty, that 
vision of faith. . .. That courage must 
take hold of our modern oppressions. That 
conscience needs to be applied to our per- 
plexing problems.” 


“By What You Do Without” 


Lizette Woodworth Reese has recently 


published a volume of poems entitled 
“White April’, in which appears the 
following: 


SCARCITY 
Searcity saves the world, 
And by that it is fed; 
Then give it hunger, God, 
Not bread. 


Scarce things are comely things; 
In little there is power; 
November measures best 

Each vanishing flower. 


If you dig a well, 

If you sing a song, 

By what you do without, 
You make it strong. 


, And life, as well as art, 
By scarceness grows, 
Not surfeit. Theirs must 
The hunger of the rose. 
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Jefferson’s Aristocratic Sons 


Despite vociferous asseverations to the 
contrary, prohibitionists are the true fol- 
lowers of Jefferson, and not anti-prohibi- 
tionists, declares Howard G. Lytle. One 
hundred years ago Jeffersonian democracy 
Jeffersonian local autonomy went 
together, says Mr. Lytle. Hamiltonian 
federalism was the ageney of the wealthy 
aristocracy, or, as it was known then, the 
“first respectability”. Now the principle 
of State rights, which formerly protected 
the common people, has suddenly become 
popular with the rich and reactionary 
elements of society. These elements swear 
by Jefferson and say with him, “That 
government is best which governs least.” 
They are opposed to federal rule because 
“the individual States cannot adequately 
cope with the great economic and indus- 
trial problems, to protect the people. Only 
the national government can do that.” For 
their self-interest they want to weaken 
the national government. 

“The greatest good for the greatest 
number, which is the motto of all demo- 
erats, now demands centralization rather 
than the decentralization it depended 
upon in Jefferson’s time. A democrat 
must now be a federalist. The advocates 
of centralization, the prohibitionists, are 
the Jeffersonians. 
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Intellectual Attack on Religion 


Religion at present is being attacked 
on all sides by men of great intellect. 
The attack is aimed not at true religion, 
according to Dr. George F. Patterson, 
in a recent sermon, but at conventional 
religion, or the conventions, trappings, 
institutions, and organizations of religion. 
Men do not organize against true religion, 
or “the qualities of friendliness, gentle- 
ness. kindliness, honesty, love of truth, 
forbearance, meekness, unselfishness, true 
reverence”. They organize against institu- 
tions that “block the way of progress with 
sacred emptiness” ; that lack youth, which 
is the quality “of being young in spirit” ; 
that refuse “to adapt themselves to new 
ways of thinking about the same great 
themes”. These institutions have ceased 
to live in the interests of a cause, but are 
living for themselves. 

Though many religious institutions may 
have lost their usefulness, “this does not 
mean that the vital thing around which 
they were erected is necessarily destroyed 
or set aside”. For true religion is inviolate 
and cannot be hurt by any attack upon 
conventional religion. If religion and 
vision and faith are brought to a church 
and taken away by the worshipers, that 
church is still holy. Without them “it is 
but a symbol of their high dreams. So long 
as the symbolism is renewed day by day 
through the precipitation of man’s noblest 
qualities into the life about him, there 
need be little concern as to the continuity 
of religion, and the argument against 
God is amply answered in terms of the 
more abundant life.” 


Mr. Wells’s Remedy for War 


In the opinion of H. G. Wells, the only 
way to peace is world federation. 

What is the distinctive feature of our 
age? asks Mr. Wells, and his answer, in 
a word, is internationalism. There is “an 
enormous increase in the range and power 
of human action”, he says. “We can fly 
around the world in twenty days, blow 
a man to pieces forty miles away, see and 
talk to our aunt at the antipodes. ... 
There is cosmopolitan science; there is 
cosmopolitan engineering and medicine; 
there is even quasi-cosmopolitan indus- 
trialism and finance.” But we are still 
living in “little cramped sovereign states 
where boundaries were determined before 
any of this expansion of range and power 
began. They strangle us with petty rival- 
ries. They preserve an ancient tradition 
of independence and war. But war has 
become monstrous. The puny warfare of 
the past was hard and cruel, but it dig 
not wreck human society. Modern war can 
and probably will. 

“What are we going to do about it?’ 
The only thing to do is “to scrap these 
old, outgrown boundaries and these out- 
grown sovereign loyalties, throw them out 
of our mind as we throw off infantile gar- 
ments as we grow up. The only real way 
to end war is to destroy the liberty to make 
war—to put an end to the outgrown sov- 
ereign independence of states.” 
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A chapter of free-church history revealing how 
Unitarians have kept faith with their ideal 


CHARLES GRAVES 
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HE present more or less real division 

of Unitarians into “theists” and 
“humanists” brings back to mind many 
quite similar theological entertainments 
which have been staged in the century of 
our denominational history. The dispute 
between the confessed theist and the con- 
fessed humanist has many points of like- 
ness with the dispute that attended the 
Unitarian beginnings. The strictly ortho- 
dox were sure that the Unitarian was 
destroying not only Christianity but the 
religious spirit, and the Unitarians were 
no less sure that orthodoxy meant the 
death of all that was finest and best in 
religion. 

The terms “theist’” and ‘humanist’, 
around which the two indistinct groups 
dispute so earnestly, have no more sub- 
stance of truth in them than theological 
terms generally have. Each group claims, 
rather boastfully, I fear, to be the better 
representative of Unitarianism. Each 
would have it understood there is no Uni- 
tarianism except that which comes within 
its own theological circle. Theism is what 
I believe, and humanism is what the other 
fellow believes who disagrees with me. 
There was a time when the terms “or- 
thodox” and “heterodox” marked this 
division of theological opinion. And there 
may be no fact corresponding to either. 


“Hands Off!” 


The “theist” just now is very certain 
Unitarianism is doomed unless the non- 
theist, or “the atheist’, as an officer of the 
Association recently styled the nontheist, 
is by some yet undiscovered method of 
expulsion cast into the outer darkness 
reserved for nonbelievers. The “humanist” 
or “n®ntheist”, with equal assurance, in- 
sists Unitarianism will surrender its basic 
principle and its only hope of influential 
progress if it be committed to theism. Uni- 
tarianism has been doomed so many times 
and by so many different opinions that 
we ought by this time to be indifferent 
to all such alarums. 

It may be profitable to review a chapter 
of the Unitarian story, much of which lies 
behind the memory of even our oldest liv- 
ing members. I think we can profitably 
review the temper and intellectual attitude 


_ with which the honored representatives 
of our faith met the various efforts to 


The author is one of the leading 
students of Unitarian history, and his 
familiarity with the movement in this 
country, following minute study of the 
records to which he has had free 
access for a number of years, is such 
that the present article, in two parts, 
will be carefully read, and, we believe, 
approved for its accuracy and signifi- 
cance. Mr. Graves, on his own initia- 
tive, prepared this material, and sub- 
mitted it to THmp Reeister with the 
hope that it would be of value to the 
Unitarian cause. 


establish a Unitarian orthodoxy and in- 
sist on conformity thereto. 

Unitarianism, it may be said, with suffi- 
cient correctness for the present purpose, 
became a _ separate religious movement 
largely because a certain number of seri- 
ously thoughtful religious souls within the 
old New England churches were bluntly 
told, by a cocksure and intolerant ma- 
jority, they could not stay, nor ought to 
want to stay, in those churches and teach 
views of God and man and religion, gen- 
erally, which ran counter to all the 
churches had held true. That is, these 
good souls who deemed it their duty to 
teach a vision of God and man and reli- 
gion which seemed most warranted by 
their own experience and knowledge of 
things, were to be read out of the reli- 
gious community for such heresy as that. 
Now these men—‘atheists” they were 
called, “traitors”, “infidels”, ‘“non-Chris- 
tians’—held that the restrictions which 
a self-willed majority insisted on imposing 
on them were not consistent with the prin- 
ciples on which the churches in New Eng- 
land had been founded. They held that 
each church, and each person within the 
church, no less, had an irrevocable right 
to fashion his faith according to his own 
clearest understanding. If, in the exer- 
cise of this right, he came to views of 
God and of religion widely divergent from 
the views commonly held, that was his 
affair, and no one had any right to ad- 
judge him atheist or irreligious because 
of that. I think there can be little doubt 
that the pioneer Unitarians who refused 
to surrender the right to think and speak 
their own thoughts, no matter how heret- 


ical, these men who refused to acknowl- 
edge either an ancient or an upstart 
authority, most truly represented at least 
one of the basic principles of the old New 
England churches. 

Be that as it may, “Hands off’ was 
their unexpressed slogan. It was well put 
by one of these: “Since no man is suffi- 
ciently superior to others to tell men 
what they must and what they must not 
believe, let every man be his own divine 
oracle.” 

It was this right to freedom, this duty 
to be free in mind, and not a body of 
belief, which inspired the Unitarian start 
and has stayed with our movement as its 


most treasured principle, with rather 
satisfying consistency. 
Liberty—Utmost, Unqualified 


Three years before the American Uni- 
tarian Association was formed, and while 
such men as Channing and Norton, the 
Wares, Tuckerman, Walker, and others 
were earnestly discussing the necessity of 
standing together and unitedly putting 
their views before a not too willing world, 
The Christian Disciple for January, 1822, 
voiced the attitude of our Unitarian 
fathers in these illuminating words: 


“We hold to the principles of reli- 
gious liberty in their utmost extent, 
and most unqualified character. .. . 
No examination of the _ religious 
opinions of another for admission into 
our communion or fellowship, with 
whatever softening pretenses it may 
be proposed, should ever be acquiesced 
in... . Liberty of conscience and the 
right of private judgment should be 
guarded like the Pass of Thermopyle, 
and in the spirit of those martyrs to 
political freedom who fell there.” 


That is what these founders of our faith 
had in mind—not a body of faith, not a 
theism or a nontheism, but a religious 
life based squarely upon the unrestricted 
freedom of the individual. Not the free- 
dom which says, “You are free to believe 
as we believe, and as we think you ought 
to believe, or else you must pack up and 
go elsewhere”; not the freedom which 
says, “I have a right to refuse to fellow- 
ship with such and such heresy”; not the 
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freedom which says to the heretic, “The 
world outside is wide and free,—go there 
and set up your own fellowship.” They in- 
sisted on a freedom which respected and 
honored the equal freedom of others. 


What Dr. Channing Feared 


Doctor Ezra Stiles Gannett, who writes 
with discrimination and with a sincere 
effort to be unprejudiced, remarks: “The 
men of 1825 really founded their associa- 
tion not on one but on two bases: (1) the 
method of Free Inquiry in Religion; and 
(2) belief in a supernatural revelation, 
to which the method led them. At that 
time the former of the two received the 
emphasis, because therein lay their chief 
reason for existence.” Whether they would 
have stressed the importance of “the 
method of Free Inquiry” if it had led 
some of their associates to a disbelief in 
Christianity as a “supernatural revela- 
tion” is beside the point. Those men were 
human, and not wholly free from the 
spirit of self-contradiction which lurks in 
the blood of everyone even now. But ob- 
viously, “free inquiry” would be quite 
meaningless if the conclusion or truth ar- 
rived at were determined beforehand and 
planted by some divine revealer. A “revela- 
tion” that has to be “enquired” for is an 
absurdity. It is too much like the game of 
“hide and seek” to be treated seriously. 

“Free inquiry”? Of course, all church- 
men profess to believe in and support that 
principle so long as it leads to proof and 
approval of the tenets of their particular 
church. But if inquiry leads beyond those 
tenets—well, that isn’t freedom, it is 
license, leading to atheism or something 
worse. ; 

However, there it is—‘‘freedom of in- 
quiry”, as the method in religion was the 
thing stressed in those early years. In 
the minds of some, certainly in the mind 
of Dr. William Ellery Channing, it was 
a surprisingly unrestricted sort of freedom. 

Dr. Channing, who was very largely re- 
sponsible for the movement that culmi- 
nated in the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, declined to be its first president or 
to accept official position in the Associa- 
tion because, like Dr. Andrews Norton and 
some others, he was afraid that a definite 
organization would endanger, curtail this 
principle of “free inquiry as the method” 
in religion. But those who were en- 
thusiastically in favor of forming the As- 
sociation believed freedom of thought and 
mind could be made even more secure and 
effective by organization. Thus an Ap- 
pendix to the Second Annual Report of 
the Association contains a quotation from 
a tract issued by “the auxiliary Unitarian 
Association of Philadelphia’ which is to 
the point: 


“Tf men, by forming themselves into 
societies for the support of certain 
doctrines, have succeeded in effecting 
their object, surely by the same means 
the great doctrine of religious free- 
dom may be advanced. ... It is our 
aim to diffuse a rational faith; and as 
we have no idea of such a faith that 
does not involve the exercise of pri- 
vate judgment, liberty of thought, we 
feel we cannot infringe the sacred 
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freedom of the mind without defeat- 
ing the main object for which we are 
associated.” 


Plainly, then, the object in forming the 
American Unitarian Association was to 
encourage freedom of thought; make more 
secure the freedom to have one’s own 
opinion, even about God. For the Associa- 
tion, or anyone in the name of the Asso- 
ciation, to proscribe any religious view or 
utterance is contrary to what was in the 
mind of the founders. 

In those early annual meetings, Dr. 
Channing frequently spoke vigorously in 
the same vein. No one was more insistent 
on every man’s right to his own views and 
to express those views without being called 
to order or read out of the fellowship. 
It is in the Annual Meeting of 1829 that 
he rejoices in “the perfect freedom which 
distinguishes Unitarians as a religious 
body”. “In this body”, he continues, “there 
are no leaders, who give a tone and 
temper to the whole mass. If there had 
been, Unitarians would perhaps have kept 
pace with others in denunciation. But 
every man acts from his own conscience.” 
Unitarianism, he goes on to say, “pleads 
for religious liberty, not because it sees 
this to be the interest of a minority, but 
because it reverences the human mind”. 

In this same address he expresses senti- 
ments that seem to be pertinent to the 
present situation. As one rereads the fol- 
lowing, it is not difficult to surmise what 
this great pioneer of Unitarianism would 
have to say to those who to-day are say- 
ing in effect, “If you are not a theist 
[whatever that may mean], you have no 
place among us; it is your duty to take 
yourself out of the Unitarian Association.” 
There is a thrill in his words: ‘‘No doc- 
trine, true or false, should be suppressed 
. . . by means which if suffered to prosper, 
would war as effectually against the rights 
of free thought and free speech, as an 
inquisition.” 

This insistence on an uncensored free- 
dom of mind and thought was inspired 
by the fact, so easy to forget, that religious 
knowledge is challengingly imperfect. I 
quote. again, “Among Unitarians there is 
a strong feeling of the imperfection of 
religious knowledge at the present time, 
an earnest desire for a clearer light, a 
striving for wider and nobler views.” 
“Freedom and progress’, he exclaims, “are 
their watchwords. The spirit of the de- 
nomination is certainly a noble and liberal 
one. It imposes no shackles.” (The italics 
are mine.) It is quite obvious, not only 
from the report of this address but from 
other written and spoken sentiments of 
Dr. Channing, that he would have con- 
demned, as being contrary to the spirit 
and intent of the Unitarian movement, any 
person or even a majority who sought to 
commit the denomination to any par- 
ticular religious view. 

The report of the Executive Committee 
of the Association to the Fifth Annual 
Meeting contains these quite frank and re- 
vealing remarks: “We abhor .. . every 
form and shape of spiritual arrogance. . . . 
We will worship God according to our 
persuasion of duty, whether others call it 
heresy or not, and let them worship God 
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after the manner of their belief, whether 
we think it right or wrong.” At the same 
meeting the Hon. James Savage exclaimed, 
“The millennial age will be introduced 
and will be distinguished by free investi- 
gation.” Obviously, “free investigation” 
would be a meaningless term if it did not 
imply an obligation to accept the results 
of “free” investigation, even when those 
results cut across familiar lines. 

The necessity and importance of free 
thought in the religious life was plainly 
foremost in early Unitarian years. Noth- 
ing else seemed worth bothering about. 
Thus in a report to the Annual Meeting 
of 1831, Dr. Ezra S. Gannett, for the 
Executive Committee, speaks with an 
ardor that has not yet faded out of the 
words: 


“The peculiarities of its [Unita- 
rianism’s] present state are two. It 
is a contest for right rather than for 
opinion, for the liberty of forming 
one’s faith, and not for the sound- 
ness of one’s belief. Intimately as it 
is connected with the character and 
fate of just opinions, it involves ques- 
tions of a broader extent, and there- 
fore of more vital interest than any 
particular doctrine can present. The 
ground to be defended is not a mode 
of belief, but the exercise of thought,— 
the privilege, on which alone rests 
the responsibleness, of the human 
mind to examine and decide for itself; 
a privilege which neither civil nor 
ecclesiastical minister, neither an in- 
dividual nor a party has received 
authority . to infringe in the 
slightest degree.” 


“These Young Sparks” 


Here we have the carefully considered 
sentiments of one of the most eminent 
Unitarians of that day. One can easily 
imagine what unsympathetic reception 
would have been accorded the present-day 
effort of some of our number to read out 
of the Unitarian Fellowship those who, 
for reasons satisfactory to themselves, 
cannot accept without question the theistic 
interpretation of life. To argue that one 
must be a theist to rightfully have Uni- 
tarian fellowship is a deliberate infringe- 
ment on the rightful freedom of the mind. 
Such an argument is based on the assump- 
tion, which Dr. Gannett repudiates so 
warmly, that Unitarianism is “a mode of 
belief’ and not “the liberty of forming 
one’s faith’. To insist upon theism or 
humanism as essential to Unitarian fellow- 
ship is to invert the early Unitarian atti- 
tude by putting “belief” ahead of ¢‘free- 
dom of inquiry”. 

It would be quite misleading if I con- 
veyed the impression that in these early 
Unitarian years there were no Unitarians 
who felt they must defend some doctrinal 
citadel from attack. It is very difficult to 
accept the consequences of free thought in 
religion, as in some other things. We get 
a hint of this in a letter from a Uni- 
tarian minister to Dr. James Walker: 
“T had a specimen of Emerson’s disciples 
here (Springfield, Mass.] last week. One 
of the theological products who reminded 
me of the lightnings’ going forth and say- 
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ing, ‘Here we are.’... My fingers ached 
to box his ears. It is painfully ridiculous 
to think of these young sparks, going out 
to preach Carlylism to the plain common 
sense of the country. However, if they 
cannot teach, they will learn.” There were 
those who would read out of the early Uni- 
tarian fellowship those who preached the 
gospel of Carlyle and Emerson. But for 
good reason, such exclusionists could not 
quite eliminate the passion for freedom 
of thought. 

Early Unitarians were not as devoted to 
freedom of thought in action as they were 
in speech. Thus it appears that in 1827 
the officers of the Association declined to 
publish a sermon by Doctor Channing 
which some wanted published. The refusal 
was based on the radicalism of the ser- 
mon! They regarded the sermon as 
“violent”. They argued that to publish it 
would injure the cause. The fact is sig- 
nificant. Channing too much of a radical 
for some! 

Unitarians are only human, sharing 
generously in the defects common to 
humankind. They would have been un- 
comfortably near to perfection had not a 
goodly number of them been stubbornly 
inconsistent and self-contradictory. It is 
only because they were human and not be- 
cause they were divinely led that perhaps 
the majority were moved to become in- 
creasingly hostile toward the minority, 
which kept edging further and further 
away from traditional views. There were 


_ none then, of, course, who gave any hint 


of drifting away from “theism”. But there 
were those who were just as radical as 
our humanists or nontheists. There were 
some who showed marked signs of de- 
parting widely from what Dr. Gannett 
sets down as the second basic Unitarian 
principle; viz., that religion is a super- 
natural revelation. 

Whatever antagonisms were felt over 
this situation vented themselves only fit- 
fully until Theodore Parker, in an ordina- 
tion sermon in South Boston (1841), dis- 
cussed the ‘Transient and Permanent in 
Christianity”. The greater number of Uni- 
tarians stood aghast. It was as though 
hell had suddenly opened its frightful 
doors at their very feet. Was this, then, 
the legitimate and inevitable goal of “free 
inquiry as the method in religion” ?—the 
scrapping of all supernaturalism? Surely 
it was madness. For how could there be 
religion, how could there be any Unita- 
rian Christianity, without divine revela- 
tion? without, indeed, a Divine Saviour? 
They would recognize neither such an 
emasculation of divine religion nor asso- 
ciate with anyone who took so radical 
a stand. 

Parker’s sermon was as upsetting to the 
Unitarian community in his time as Chan- 
ning’s Baltimore sermon had been up- 
setting to the old Calvinistic community 
some twenty or more years earlier: 
Parker’s Unitarian associates had for- 
gotten the Channing sermon and its revo- 
lutionary effects. They had decided they 
wanted no revolution in religious thought, 
no more revolutionists in their midst. 

Doctor Gannett has this to say of the 
matter: “The thought was not novel, 
though it seldom rushed in such swift, 
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clear words as these. ... It revealed the 
half-formed thoughts in many hearts, the 
half-formed fears of many others.” The 
majority of Unitarians would have none 
of the “Transient”, and they wanted the 
world to know they would have nothing 
to do with its author. 

For the moment, Unitarians had thrown 
“free inquiry” to the winds and come 
out solidly and solely for a “supernatural 
revelation”. The. directors of the Benevyo- 
lent Fraternity of Churches took vigorous 
action against such heresy. They refused 
to exchange with such an antireligious 
person. It became imprudent, indeed costly, 
for anyone to be known to sympathize 
with Parker. James Freeman Clarke 
suffered for continuing his friendship 
with the outcast. 

Parker countered with a most disturb- 


Prayer 


Our Father, Thou who art the spirit of life 
eternal and immortal; Thou who art found 
in and through all that is good and true and 
beautiful and of good report in the world, we, 
thy children, in communion with Thee, would 
that we might find thy Spirit; would that we 
might catch the vision of Thy true Fatherhood; 
would that we might sense the mystery of Thy 
presence in our lives. Thou art in all and 
through all, and may we proclaim Thee where- 
ever we may be. Often we are weak, often 
insufficient, consulting and obeying our own 
weaknesses, and ignoring our strength. Father, 
may there come to us now that sense of power 
and of peace which we Thy children can find 
in hours of sacredness. May we know that, if 
we will, we can commune with Thee, lifting 
ourselves above our lower natures, meeting 
with Thee, spirit with spirit, and gaining new 
strength, new vision, new purpose for the 
tranquil living of our daily lives. Amen. 

MAXWELL SAVAGE. . 


ing challenge to the Associated Unitarians. 
He asked them to tell the world plainly 
just “what Unitarian orthodoxy was’. Of 
course they couldn’t. And then some could 
do nothing better than make ugly faces 
and shout ugly epithets. Offended or- 
thodoxy is never gentlemanly. 

TuE CHRISTIAN REGISTER modestly at- 
tempted to prevent this theological situa- 
tion from culminating in a complete and 
permanent reversal of Unitarian prin- 
ciples. Editorially it expressed these 
sentiments : 


“Tt is true that strange speculations 
have been indulged in by individuals 
who call themselves Unitarians. But 
could any reasonable man have ex- 
pected, or even desired ... that no 
Liberal Christian should. think for 
himself, and express his conviction? 
It is true that doctrines may have 
been promulgated that appears to some 
heretical, infidel, and even atheistical. 
But was it to be expected, or even 
desired, that every Unitarian should 
adopt precisely the views of the ma- 
jority, or of the most learned few, 
and precisely their modes of pre- 
senting them? ... It is true that 
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some men have embraced Unitarian 
principles, who have departed widely 
from the platform of doctrines that 
has been wont to be regarded as the 
foundation of the Unitarian faith. 
But, for this, shall we be ashamed or 
afraid of those principles, or hastily 
conclude the denomination is going to 
ruin, and that errors are overwhelm- 
ing us like a flood?” 


This quite sincere effort to calm the 
extravagant fears was without avail. 
Caught in the whirlwind of theological 
anger which the “Transient and Per- 
manent” had let loose, the majority nursed 
their wrath for several years, the while 
seeking some sure way to deliver them- 
selves from the curse of such heresy. 

One still feels the heat of theological 
anger in the resolution introduced by the 
Executive Committee at a public meeting 
of the Association on May 24, 1853. “Re- 
solved: That the Divine authority of the 
Gospel, as founded on a _ special and 
miraculous interposition of God for the 
redemption of mankind, is the basis of 
the action of this Association.” 

Nothing equivocal about that! It is 
orthodox enough to have suited that pillar 
of orthodoxy, Dr. Morse of The Panoplist. 
What was behind this resolution and the 
purpose inspiring it are disclosed in the 
report of the Executive Committee which 
had been submitted to the Annual Meeting 
on the morning of that day. Let me quote: 
“One of the chief clogs impeding our 
numerical advance, one of the principal 
sources of the odium with which we are 
regarded ... has been what is considered 
the excessive radicalism and irreverence 
of some who have. . . been considered 
by the public as representing our house- 
hold of faith. They have seemed to treat 
the holy oracles and the endeared forms 
of our common religion with contempt. 
They have offensively assailed and denied 
all traces of the supernatural in the his- 
tory of Christianity, and in the life of 
its august founder. ... It seems to us 
that the time has arrived when, by a 
proclamation of our general thought on 
this matter, we should relieve ourselves 
from the embarrassments with which we 
as a body are thus unjustly entangled by 
the peculiarities of a few. . . A due 
regard for the interests of truth requires 
us in a most emphatic manner to disavow 
any indorsement of that view which 
utterly denies the supernatural in Chris- 
tianity. We desire, in a denominational 
capacity, to assert our profound belief 
in the Divine origin, the Divine authority, 
the Divine sanctions, of the religion of 
Jesus Christ. . . . We desire openly to 
declare and record our belief that God... 
did raise up Jesus to aid in our redemp- 
tion from sin.” 

In view of the fact that the adoption 
of the report was protested by only a few, 
one is not surprised that the resolution 
quoted above should have been adopted 
without dissent. This marks the beginning 
of a period during which there is a stiffen- 
ing struggle on the part of some irre 
yocably to commit Unitarianism to super- 
naturalism, and a struggle on the part of 
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others to keep Unitarianism true to its 
first principle of “free inquiry”. 

But even the strongest advocates of 
this supernaturalism were afraid that in 
forging chains for others they might be 
shackling themselves. And so they were 
amusingly inconsistent. After insisting 
that Unitarians must accept this super- 
naturalistic view, they blandly aver: “We 
have no intention of dogmatizing concern- 
ing them, their opinions or position, but 
only to state what our position is, leaving 
every individual free to think, decide, and 
act for himself.” This of course was only 
a salve applied to their own disturbed 
consciences. No one likes to be accused, 
even if justly so, of destroying freedom. 
They asserted every individual was free 
to think and decide for himself; but they 
also wanted it understood that if he 
thought and decided against this super- 
naturalism he couldn’t be a Unitarian; 
at least, wasn’t wanted among Unitarians. 
By passing the resolution, it was intended 
to serve notice on the nonsupernaturalists 
to take themselves out of Unitarian 
fellowship. 

Happily for the future of Unitarianism, 
this resolution determined nothing. The 
supernaturalists had told the few non- 
supernaturalists what they thought of 
them ; they had the satisfaction of publicly 
condemning nonsupernaturalism and they 
felt the better for it. It is surprising what 
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a clarifying effect the passing of a resolu- 
tion has upon the system. That seemed to 
be the case here. The stream of progres- 
sive religious understanding which has 
kept Unitarianism alive was not per- 
ceptibly dammed back. The enthusiasm for 
the supernatural which framed and passed 
this resolution quickly subsided and hardly 
a year passed before there was evident 
a desire to forget this outburst of fervent 
orthodoxy. 

It is very clear that Unitarians find it 
extremely difficult to get away from the 
splendid fact that more light and truth 
will break upon the religious life, and the 
new light must be followed, the new 
truth believed. There is no other hope for 
religion. Everyone must be left “free to 
think, decide, and act for himself”. 

So it is interesting to note that, in the 
Annual Meeting following this committal 
of the denomination to a fixed religious 
view, Dr. Newell is saying in an address 
on “The Future Church of America”: 
“One great element in the future church 
of our country will be that for which 
the Unitarians have earnestly contended 
from the beginning; viz., liberty, liberty 
of thought, liberty of speech, liberty of 
action.” To that point Unitarians have al- 
ways returned, no matter how far they 
may have been tempted astray. 


[This article will be concluded next week. 
All publication rights are reserved by the 
author. } 
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Out of Work 


To the Editor of THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


In the issue of September 11, you urge 
President Hoover to give attention to the 
unemployment problem. You say, “So lit- 
tle do we believe that this problem of un- 
employment is at bottom an economic 
problem that we declare there is nothing 
to regret in Mr. Hoover’s lack of economic 
understanding.’’* 

I would point out that at bottom un- 
employment is distinctly an economic prob- 
lem as well as a religious problem. Jus- 
tice and equity can be attained and main- 
tained only when the laws instituted by 
man shall conform to the natural laws 
ordained by God. 

The private ownership, by the com- 
parative few, of the natural resources 
which God has brought forth for the sus- 
tenance of all is a most flagrant violation 
of God’s fundamental law as to how 
human beings shall live together, and the 
involuntary idleness of men who desire to 
work to produce for themselves and fam- 
ilies the necessaries of life, and yet can- 
not, is one of the results of this violation. 

It is exactly this which causes, as you 
say, “the injustice involved in the still 
increasing hundreds of thousands who 


*Standing by itself, this sentence is, of course, 
absurd. But the paragraph of which it is a part 
was developing the primary importance of the 
human side of unemployment. In the same 
paragraph the economic problem was clearly 
recognized, “There are enough men of economic 
Judgment”, we said, “to take care of the dread- 
ful crisis’’.-—BEprror. 


are shut out from factory and mart and 
thereby disinherited from their rightful 
possession in a world of natural bounty’’. 
Here you come closely home to the facts, 
but you propose no remedy. 

As to Mr. Hoover’s lack of economic 
understanding, I, for one, do very much 
regret it. As President, if not as an en- 
gineer, it is his business to understand 
economies, but his lack of such under- 
standing is apparent. 

You say further, “We do not ask for 
immediate material relief. If our 
President only talks about it long enough, 
everybody will talk about it. We will then 
be conscious of our necessity, and inevit- 
ably we will do something about it.” 

Action so much needed should not be 
thus postponed. And why this vagueness 
as to what form the action is to take? 
The six million idle men, and the women 
and children dependent upon them, would 
probably say that the time te uct is now, 
and for many even now is too late, as the 
daily news reports of murders and suicides 
due to unemployment and financial worry 
abundantly testify. 

I am writing this September 30. In The 
Brie Dispatch-Herald of September 24 is 
a report that a farmer, Harry Dietrich, 
living near York, Pa., murdered his wife 
and his four young children, and then 
killed himself, all due to worry over a 
note of $3,800 due last Saturday, Septem- 
ber 27, which he could not meet. 

Although the news report has no evi- 
dence that this is a case of actual unem- 
ployment, we have here the results of a 
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normal mind gone wrong because of finan- 
cial worry, which can be traced to an 
unjust distribution of wealth, which in 
turn is due fundamentally to that great 
evil—the private ownership of land. 

Regardless of what our so-called states- 
men at Washington and other people may 
choose to do, I sincerely hope the time 
may soon come when all Unitarians as 
such, individually and as a group, will 
have the courage to live up to the princi- 
ples they profess, by accepting and pro- 
claiming the “Single Tax’’, as presented 
by Henry George in his “Progress and 
Poverty”. 

It is the one and only remedy for the 
various social and industrial ills which 
are with us and which are becoming 
increasingly ominous. 

JAMES B. ELLpRY. 

ERIE, PA. 


Renunciation, Not Outlawry 
To the Editor of Tux CHRISTIAN RBGISTER :— 

I read with entire sympathy and ap- 
preciation the editorial of August 21, “The 
Christian Emblem”. However, in order 
that we may not delude ourselves with 
ungrounded hopes in regard to the Pact 
of Paris, I think we must bear in mind 
the comment of Professor James T. Shot- 
well, who is given credit for originating 
the idea of what later took shape as the 
Pact, and who is unquestioned authority 
on its provisions. Writing before the rati- 
fication, he said: ‘‘What is proposed is 
renunciation, not outlawry of war. Out- 
lawry would call for a whole new set 
of provisions which lie entirely beyond 
the scope of the present treaty. Renun- 
ciation, on the other hand ... is a simple 
act by which each sovereign State de- 
clares for itself the conditions of its own 
exercise of power. ... Indeed, it is chiefly 
because the present treaty is not out~- 
lawry that it is able to avoid the involve- 
ment of the United States in the mainte- 
nance and guarantee of peace throughout 
the world. It escapes from this dilemma 
by limiting its proposal to something 
much less than the high polities of a 
world scheme for outlawry; for outlawry 
implies an act of power directed against 
the lawbreaker—either police action or 
court pronouncement—and there is 
nothing of this in the Pact of Paris. The 
renunciation of war as an instrument of 
our own policy does not in itself call 
upon us to exercise any such suppression 
of others.” 

This distinction seems to me important 
for the general reader to bear in mind. 
It is not altered by the fact that fifty- 
eight nations have agreed to the renun- 
ciation. We must still go on to build and 
strengthen the institution which is to 
settle disputes between nations—the world 
court which was long ago made the sub- 
ject of prayer and prophecy by Edward 
Overett Hale, which he liked to call the 
Permanent Tribunal. 

CAROLINE SHAW SHERER. 

GLENDALR, CALIF. 
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Women and Cigarettes 


Statistics of the smoking habit, and the new ideal of a proper 
figure, may work a change 


OT until the couturiers of Paris de- 

ereed that a slender figure should be 
the ideal of women of fashion did the 
effects of  cigarette-smoking, which 
hitherto had been restricted mainly to 
men, become widely deleterious. When 
this decree of the boyish form reached 
the United States, thousands of women 
immediately set out to reduce their weight 
to the required degree. Many of them be- 
lieved that they could do this only by 
smoking cigarettes, which would lessen 
their appetite and allay their hunger 
pangs so that they could support the inter- 
vals between meals, and ait meals eat only a 
trifle. This malnourishment, made possible 
by cigarette smoking, though it made 
women slender, also made them run-down, 
and caused great numbers of them to be 
easy prey for tuberculosis. In New York, 
where the male population had always 
had a higher tuberculosis mortality, the 
last reports (1928) show that the pro- 
portion is now 289 girls to 154 boys be- 
tween the ages of fifteen and twenty, and 
that between the ages of twenty and 
twenty-five, 337 women and only 294 men 
die of tuberculosis. 

This interesting fact is brought out in 
an article by Dr. S. Adolphus Knopf in 
The Medical Journal and Record, who 
quotes Dr. J. Burns Amberson to show 
that the relation of cigarette-smoking to 
the increase of tuberculosis is not only 
indirect but direct: “I think smoking has 
a definite physiological effect and have 
found in many cases that the use of 
tobacco to excess in this way greatly im- 
pairs the appetite and apparently inter- 
feres with digestion. In a good many of 
these cases, I have found that such pa- 
tients, on stopping the habit abruptly, 
have greatly improved appetite and diges- 
tion and gained weight rapidly. 
Furthermore, I believe that excessive 
cigarette smoking causes a chronic con- 
gestion or inflammation of the mucous 
membrane of the respiratory tract.” 
“The most recent investigations of the 
effects of cigarette smoking prove that a 


’ certain impairment of mental processes is 


an ordinary result. Professor Holt of Ten- 
nessee University, in a study of 231 fresh- 
men, of whom 79 were smokers and 152 
non-smokers, reports as follows: “The non- 
smokers’ average grade of 72.6 exceeded 
that of the smokers by 4.1. Much more 
important in this connection was the fact 
that no less than 30 per cent. of the smok- 
ing freshmen failed in scholarship for 
the first term, or were conditioned, while 
only 1.3 per cent. of the non-smokers 
failed or were conditioned.” Dr. M. V. 
O’Shea has concluded from his investiga- 
tions that “taking a large number of in- 
dividuals, tobacco will slow down and dis- 
turb the mental processes of the majority 
of them”. 

It is now apparent from data recently 
compiled that the increase of smoking 
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among women, as anticipated by many 
medical men, has resulted in a higher 
infant mortality and lower vitality of 
children. To prevent a child from becom- 
ing constitutionally enfeebled by nicotine 
poisoning and thus becoming more sus- 
ceptible to tuberculosis or pneumonia, Dr. 
Knopf advises all future mothers not to 
smoke. “‘While the comparatively little nico- 
tine’, says Dr. Knopf, “contained in some 
brands of cigarettes may not greatly harm 
the adult moderate smoker, nicotine and 
the numerous other poisonous by-products 
resulting from the smoking of cigarettes 
are injurious to the child developing in 
the womb of the mother and make it less 
resistant to tuberculosis and other infec- 
tious diseases. These poisons reach the 
child, while still in the womb, through 
the fetal circulation. To smoke in the 
presence of a little baby so that the fumes 
can reach its lungs is equally injurious.” 

This statement is reinforced by Dr. 
Hugh S. Cumming, Surgeon-General of 
the United States Public Health Service: 

“The cigarette habit indulged in to ex- 
cess by women tends to cause nervousness 
and insomnia. If American women gen- 
erally contract the habit, as reports now 
indicate they are doing, the entire nation 
will suffer. The physical tone of the whole 
nation will be lowered. The number of 
American women who are smoking ciga- 
rettes to-day is amazing. The habit harms 
a women more than it does a man. The 
woman’s neryous system is more highly 
organized than the man’s, The reaction is, 
therefore, more intense. It may ruin her 
complexion, causing it to become gradually 
ashen. Propaganda urging that tobacco be 
used as a substitute for food is not in the 
interest of public health, and if practiced 
widely by young persons will be positively 
harmful.” 

Women who acquired the smoking habit 
in their endeavor to look like boys, should 
find it a matter of satisfaction that the 
new fashions demand a more naturally 
developed figure. In order to be “chic”, 
women may now be obliged to quit smok- 
ing. As the data concerning smoking are 
added to year by year and the definitely 
bad effects become more a matter of com- 
mon knowledge, it is unlikely that public 
opinion will accept any fashion that seems 
to require for its observance the acquiring 
of a subtly pernicious habit. 


Twelve Leading Liberals 


Rey. L. M. Birkhead, minister of the 
All Souls Unitarian Church, Kansas City, 
Mo., has suggested the following as the 
twelve leading liberals of the United 
States: H. L. Mencken, Clarence Darrow, 
Sinclair Lewis, Harry Elmer Barnes, 
BE. Haldeman-Julius, John H. Dietrich, 
John Dewey, Charles A. Beard, Roger N. 
Baldwin, A. Eustace Haydon, Roy Wood 
Sellars, John Haynes Holmes. 
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Registered 


The microscope reveals worlds within 
worlds, more wonderful than even the 
large worlds; and, with the testimony of 
the telescope and the microscope, I stand 
and say, “The answer is an Almighty and 
Infinite God!’—Dr. Cortland Myers. 


Religion points the pathway to stabil- 
ity and inner harmony when the civili- 
zation we have reared by our own hands 
threatens to break us in twain. 

—Rabbi Lowis I. Newman. 


Orthodoxy has become so ambiguous 
that an atheist would not find it dif- 
ficult to believe himself a good Christian, 
if he were sufficiently skillful in giving 
new meanings to the old creeds. 

—C. Leslie Burns. 


I believe in the reality of progress. 
—H, L. Mencken. 


One dean at least becomes increasingly 
clear about birth control, while he be- 
comes increasingly ambiguous about the 
Virgin Birth—H. G. Wells. 


The World War and more recent events 
have taught people that spiritual power 
is a very real force, and that it must 
increase proportionately to development 
along material and intellectual lines in 
order to have real progress. 

—Roger W. Babson. 


Not one of the hundreds of Americans 
with whom I talked mentioned religious 
faith as affording any part of his satis- 
factions in life—-Florence Finch Kelly. 


So long as the symbolism of religion 
is renewed day by day through the pre- 
cipitation of man’s noblest qualities into 
the life about him, there need be little 
concern as to the continuity of religion, 
and the argument against God is amply 
answered in terms of the more abundant 
life—Dr. George F. Patterson. 


After science has taught us all it can, 
the riddle of the meaning of the universe 
and of human experience is with us still. 

—Samuel McCrea Cavert. 


Our ancient contending theologies, and 
their counterpart in the disunion and 
woe of the peoples, are doomed; they 
have no relation to the life of our age. 

—Dr. Joseph Fort Newton. 


We will find that the machine is holy, 
and that a full appreciation of its charac- 
ter will lead to holy living. 

—A. Lincoln Filene. 


There is no one of you Americans but 
has some ideal higher than his practice 
—some ideal involving sacrifice. 

—Mahatma Gandhi. 


The heroine needs more and not less 
courage than a man; and this she must 
get from a creed that will bear thinking 
of without becoming incredible. 

—George Bernard Shaw, 


“Let everything be done with a view to building.” 
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Deeper Than Theologies 


AS ACCESSION to the ranks of religious jour- 
nalism whom we welcome with satisfaction 
is Dr. Robert A. Ashworth, who has become editor 
of The Baptist, paper of the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention. Assuming office at the close of a decade 
which witnessed a strife and division in that great 
communion unequaled in its history, Dr. Ashworth 
comes straight to the subject of theology, which, 
as all the world knows, was the rock on which the 
Baptists split. 

The new editor does not flout theology, for he is 
a learned man and knows religion must be theo- 
logical if it is to be articulate and full-bodied. He 
is hospitable to theology, and “would recognize the 
worth of all theological points of view of sincere 
men and respect them”. There could be no greater 
breadth or liberality of attitude, and everyone in- 
terested in the church would follow him fervently 
when he savs that the paper should be not “theo- 
logically minded but religiously minded”, especially 
may we add, when theology is the theme under 
discussion. 

To be insistent that the only function of theology 
in the church is to mediate religion is a sound rule. 
The trouble comes to all kinds of theologians when 
they behave as though their theology were an end 
in itself. Unitarians have had some experience in 
that matter. We return to what we have repeatedly 
said in these pages, that religion is a fact prior 
and superior to any concepts about religion. What 
we believe, what we call our theology, has for its 
purpose and end the service of those great human 
interests, which, in the words of Dr. Ashworth, 
“lie deeper than theologies and belong to life itself”. 
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Dr. McGuire’s Success 


AKING LEAVE of the editorship, which he 

filled with great urbanity, adroitness, and integ- 
rity, Dr. U. M. McGuire is candid and happy about 
The Baptist’s past ten years. He may well be. He 
has been most successful, and, if he had cared to go 
on, he might. have done so. This decade, which saw 
the Northern Baptists well-nigh rent in twain, now 
bears witness at its close that they are well-nigh 
one, and for that blessed result the praise belongs as 
much to the wise journalism of Dr. McGuire as to 
any forces making for unity and peace. He is 
sound and accurate, in explaining his policy, that 
no greater error could have been made than com- 
mitting the paper, which is the official organ of the 
Northern Baptist Convention, to an “official posi- 
tion”. The only way to serve and save the denomina- 
tion in “crisis after crisis”, says Dr. McGuire, was 
to give The Baptist’s columns to “independent dis- 
cussion” of the deep and sometimes bitter differ- 
ences without “official dictation or suggestion”. 

We are reminded that if the Baptists have had 
their fundamentalists and modernists, we in our 
free fellowship have had our theists and humanists. 
Our cotemporary says, “We stood for a free fellow- 
ship of the Spirit . . . unfettered by any creedal 
standard. We stood for patient and tolerant con- 
ference between fundamentalists and modernists, 
until the whole difference between them should be 
fully sifted out, without committing the denomina- 
tional organization to either view.” Dr. McGuire 
does not say that taking such a liberal view will 
appease the extreme conservative or reactionary 
persons. These men do not want to sift out the mat- 
ter in conference. They want their own way, because 
they are right, and out with all the rest! But they 
dwindle because Dr. McGuire’s way is right. 

Long life and praise to Dr. McGuire who, 
“through all the strain and stress”, loved the 
brethren, kept the faith, and won the fight! 


Effeminizing Protestant Churches 


OUR TIMES as many women as men in a con- 

gregation on a recent Sunday moves Dr. 8. D. 
McConnell, scholarly rector and writer of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church, to inquiry. Is Chris- 
tianity a feminine religion? He spoke to ministers 
in other churches and found that the ratio of four 
to one in his denomination was high. The Presby- 
terian minister said women were two to one in his 
church; the Baptist and Methodist, about three to 
one. In the Roman Catholic Church mass, Dr. Me- 
Connell judges the sexes are about equal in attend- 
ance. The Protestant situation is not new, al- 
though there have been times of larger and smaller 
attendance of both men and women than we find 
to-day. 

There is no doubt in the rector’s mind that the 
Protestant churches are women’s churches. It is 
a modern phenomenon. John Knox called their 
activity “the monstrous regimen of women”. To-day 
is women’s day. They have come into self conscious- 
ness, are free, and press their way into the profes- 
sions, politics, and more than ever into religion, 
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where they have enjoyed an opportunity for service 
and influence not even yet granted without grudg- 
ing in other spheres. Here women have taken pos- 
session. Everything is done by them, including the 
holding of the highest offices and even some 
preaching. 

This effeminizing of the church moves Dr. Mc- 
Connell. The solemn fact, he says, is that a church 
controlled by women will not appeal to men. In 
a world which needs the church’s leadership, the 
Protestant church does no leading and little think- 
ing; but the Catholic Church goes on and ahead 
with great business. One is a women’s church, the 
other a men’s church. That is the argument. The 
witness of history is true that men have done the 
hard thinking and the rigorous pioneering in reli- 
gion; and it has been accepted for truth that 
women, because of physical and mental differences, 
are not qualified for these things, useful as they 
are in other vital phases of the Church’s life. What 
this means let the reader ponder, especially if he 
or she has sons. 


Of “Spiritual Things” 


HAT ARE “spiritual things”? The words are 
shunned by healthy-minded people in numbers, 

for they do not know a good definition for “spirit- 
ual’; and besides, the kind of persons who are 
always talking about it make them sure they do 
not want to be it. How far this disposition of 
mild revulsion has gone is illustrated by a leading 
article in The New Church Messenger, that excel- 
lent and always elevated journal of the Sweden- 
borgians, who of all communions in Christendom 
are consecrated to religion in the purest, holiest 
mystical sense. If they give first place in their 
spokesman to this matter which to religious people 
of the other churches, including our own, seems 
very close to conceited cant, the case is well made. 
Says the writer, “Much that would pass itself 
off as spirituality is little more than snobbishness, 
and is a fair target for anyone who can hit it.” 
There is a good deal of humor about the habits of 
those who talk about “higher things”, and when 
they are made to submit to cold analysis usually 
their object seems to make their “spiritual” atti- 
tude “one of increasing remoteness from the ordi- 
nary activities of life”. That some interests in life 
are higher than others, and more entitled to the 


term “spiritual’’, is true; but who is able to sepa- 


rate them and grade them in value? A very trivial 
thing may be put to a high use and purpose. Con- 


versely, a holy thing may be dragged to prostitu- 


tion, yet with “spiritual” approbation. 

We quote: “To read a book about God is in itself 
no more spiritual than to read anything else. The 
difference between what is spiritual, and what is 
not, is not simply a question of the subject matter 
to which one gives attention. The realm of spirit is 
the realm of motive, and actions are to be judged 
not according to their place in some standard classi- 
fication of actions, but according to motives.” One 


—— 
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man may read a detective story with more spiritual 
interest than another may read the Bible. If the 
former seeks necessary recreation in a mystery yarn 
in order better to do his part for human welfare, 
he is much nearer true religion than the latter is 
if he reads the word of God (as a brilliant preacher 
may) for the purpose of gaining applause. It is 
the motive in the action that makes the spiritual 
value. And woe to them, some of whom are con- 
ventional church people, who are so busy with 
“spiritual things” that they have no time for human 
needs and problems. For they are already con- 
demned for their “blasphemous hypocrisy”. 


It Gets Harder 


Ce OF THE leading ministers in America says 
the work in the church steadily gets harder. 
From year to year, John Haynes Holmes tells his 
people, in a pastoral letter, the “results of even the 
most devoted labor seem more meagre and uncer- 
tain”. Dr. Holmes is in talent one among ten thou- 
sand ministers. He has come into the prime of life, 
his powers are full, and his ministry is at its zenith, 
where it is likely to continue for a decade. Yet this 
is his testimony. Some may say it is his marked 
liberalism, or radicalism, that no longer appeals, 
and that religion after all is primarily a conserva- 
tive affirmation of certain principles called spir- 
itual. Others may declare that Dr. Holmes is a 
social reformer rather than a preacher of religion. 
Neither of these things counts, in our opinion. Dr. 
Holmes is before everything else a prophet and 
evangel whose soul is afire for the purest values that 
humanity has ever aspired to, prayed for, and ago- 
nized over. That our own method and emphasis are 
different alters the fact not at all. 

There is not a man in the Church universal who 
can speak with more force on present conditions 
than Dr. Holmes, for by all outward standards he 
is a brilliant success, with an immense following. 
Yet he says “the enemies of religion have never 
been so confident as they are at the present mo- 
ment”. His analysis gives as the chief cause the 
“mania of materialism” which takes the form of a 
“mad struggle to get enough to live’. When this 
madness is over, if people return to the Church— 
which he questions—in search of the durable satis- 
factions of life, it will be to a different church, 
adapted to “the fulfillment of those nobler functions 
of our common life which can alone bring in the 
better time to come”. 

This minister’s appeal to his congregation is like 
that of his brethren, who feel as eloquently as he 
does, for we are all alike. “I need you—your money, 
your time, your strength, your ideas, your pres- 
ence at our services and meetings, your co-opera- 
tion in our committees and clubs, your comradeship 
in our community projects, your sympathy as 
friends and fellow-workers. What we can do, we can 
only do together.” 
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Indian Religion 
FRANKLIN C. SOUTHWORTH 

Tur Gira IDEA oF Gop, OR THE RELIGION OF 
Lirb, BeAvuTy, LOvs, TRUTH, AND RIGHTEOUS- 
Ness. Being India’s Greatest Contribution to 
the Permanent and Progressive Thought of All 
Mankind. By Brahmuachari Gitenand. Madras: 
B. J. Paul & Co. 10s. 

In four chapters of about a hundred 
pages each, preceded by an introduction of 
fifty pages and an elaborate table of con- 
tents, Mr. Gitanand expounds for English 
readers in severely technical language, ap- 
parently intended for scholars acquainted 
with the religious philosophy of India, the, 
idea of God as found in the Bhagavad-Gita. 
The book is timely, since the Gita has of 
late years become more accessible to 
inglish readers, both in England and 
America, through the publication of in- 
expensive translations and commentaries. 
As the author informs us in the foreword, 
“This book is definitely on the side of 
God and Religion as against starkly ob- 
stinate ‘No-God’, against deliberately des- 
perate unbelief and against all sorts of 
virtual Irreligions parading themselves 
under the garb of supremely rational and 
severely intellectual philosophies.” But its 
circle of readers will be severely limited 
by its academic phraseology and the ab- 
struseness of its style. To illustrate, T 
select almost at random two sentences 
from a chapter on “God as the Fact and 
Deed of Moral Certainty”: 

“The indefinably implicit Alphabetic 
Affirmations, surging out of the Ever-crea- 
tive Immanent, develop themselves with 
the added impulse of the Imperative Immi- 
nent into the primordial, creative-forma- 
tive Affirmatory Appreciations that con- 
stitute the stuff and spirit of all Poetic 
Sensibilities and Cosmic Sympathies, of 
all Fundamental Intuitions, and of all 
Faith-founding, Belief-building Inspira- 
tions. The explicit Affirmatory Apprecia- 
tions, arising out of the intensified Imma- 
nent-Imminent, develop themselves with 
the ecstatic touch of the Hestatic Emergent 
into the formative-constructive First Prin- 
ciples and Postulates, into the Functioning 
Certainties and Inevitable-Indispensabili- 
ties of all Philosophies, Prophecies, Pur- 
suits, and Discoveries.” 

If one succeeds, however, in following 
Mr. Gitanand’s reasoning and in convert- 
ing some, at least, of his endless compound 
words into ideas, he will find this volume 
permeated not only by the rapture of the 
mystic who lives and moves and has his 
being in God, but also by a searching and 
original ethical philosophy. For the Bhaga- 
vad-Gita contains, in a far completer 
sense than any other book, the gospel of 
india, the native home of mysticisia— 
the gospel of the union of the human soul 
with the personal and all-inclusive God. 
It is the source to which we must go if 
we are to get an adequate understanding 
of the philosophical religion of Vishnu and 
Krishna. It gives us neither polytheism, of 
which there is still a vast amount in India, 


nor idealistic monism, but unquestionable 
theism—God not an impersonal essence 
but a universal perceiving subject, capable 
of loving and of being loved in return, not 
standing apart from nature like the Yahwe 
of the Old Testament, but as immanent in 
the universe as the Brahman of the 
Vedanta Himself. The exposition of Mr. 
Gitanand is given con amore, because it 
is evident that he himself is an advocate 
of the philosophy he is expounding. Hyen 
those who find his book difficult reading 
may be tempted to return to it more than 
once, because the theistic faith of the 
Gita is so obviously the faith of its in- 
terpreter, held with intelligent but passion- 
ate conviction. 


Suggestive and Scholarly 

THE ATONEMENT AND THE SOcCraAL PROCESS. 
By Dean Shailer Mathews. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $2.00. 

Just how the various doctrines of the 
Atonement arose is lucidly explained by 
Dean Matthews. He says: “Our theology 
can best be described as a transcendental- 
ized politics reproducing the group cus- 
toms and institutions which have appeared 
in western civilization. Vocabularies were 
furnished by the social patterns into 
which religious thought was put.” 

Using this method of interpreting the 
development of theology in regard to the 
doctrine of the Atonement, Dean Mathews 
reviews the various theories which have 
been popular in the Church. He relates 
them all to the various ideas of govern- 
ment and human justice which have pre- 
vailed. As we read his exposition, we see 
how little ground there has been for 
assuming that the death of Jesus was 
part of a divinely revealed Plan of Salva- 
tion by which the guilt of sin might be 
annulled for those who trusted in its 
sacrificial merits. We are introduced to 
a prolonged speculative controversy in 
which men sought to attach to the death 
of Christ meanings derived from their 
own political and judicial experience. 

In the last chapter he gropes for some 
modern pattern of current thought by 
which to interpret the death of Christ 
and frame a new doctrine of the Atone- 
ment. This seems to us the most unsatis- 
factory chapter of the book. He calls 
it “The Atonement and the Social Process”, 
and attempts to relate the event on Cal- 
vary with the biological and social ex- 
periences of life. He thinks that “our 
knowledge of the universe makes sover- 
eignty as a pattern for the conception of 
human and divine relations futile’. “The 
universe of the chemist and the physicist 
and astronomer is too great for any sov- 
ereignty.”’ We live in organic connection 
with the universe and must adapt our- 
selves to our environment. “The pattern 
for religion we find in our experience of 
the relation of an organism to its active 
environment and of individuals to groups.” 
He attempts to interpret the death of 
Jesus according to that pattern and finds 
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that “from such a point of view the death 
of Christ is not to be described as a sat- 
isfaction of dignity or justice, but as an 
exponent of the forces inherent in the proc- 
ess through whose aid the loss of that 
which is good conditions the gain of that 
which is better’’. 

In the main we must agree with Dean 
Mathews. He has given us such a sug- 
gestive and scholarly work on the sub- 
ject as we might expect from him. 

Weis 


Trotski Made History 

My Lire. By Leon Trotski. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $5.00. 

Few men of fifty have been more in- 
fluential than Trotski. He has seen his 
native land become the great experimental 
ground of humanity, changed almost in 
the twinkling of an eye from imperial 
Czarism to ultrademocratic Sovietism. 
And in all this he can truly say, “All of it 
I saw, and much of it I was.” Born in 
a well-to-do farmer’s family and well edu- 
eated in the secondary schools, Trotski’s 
revolutionary acts gained him an exile to 
Siberia when he was nineteen. From there 
he escaped, after two years, with almost 
ridiculous ease. As a foreign émigré, he 
lived for about twelve years in various 
European countries and America. The un- 
successful revolution of 1905 saw him ac- 
tively employed as chairman of the St. 
Petersburg Soviet. In the successful revo- 
lution of 1917 he held a similar position, 
and in all the years between he was ac- 
tively engaged in revolutionary propaganda 
with tongue and pen. He was a large 
part of the Soviet Government with Lenin. 
He was commissioner of foreign affairs, 
he reorganized the Red army and navy, 
he tried to rejuvenate the railroads of 
Russia, and he was active in party and 
literary work. At least eiguteen volumes 
are to his credit, and the end is not yet. 

Then came the death of Lenin, which 
changed everything. In 1928 Trotski was 
sent into exile by the present Soviet 
Government. He spent a year on the 
Chinese frontier, and in 1929 he was de- 
ported to Turkey, where he still is and 
where he wrote this life. 

This book is to be reckoned with by 
anyone who wishes to understand what has 
bappened in Russia. It is not altogether 
easy reading, but one gets from it the 
impression that the revolution came as 
the result of tremendous activity on the 
part of Trotski and others like him, who 
starved and worked and worked and 
starved for years to bring it about. Also 
one must agree that these revolutionists 
were possessed of organizing ability of a 
high degree. All their organization and 
their planning had to be carried on in 
secret and in dread of exile, or worse. 
But they succeeded, and if the revolution 
earried with it some excesses, at least 
we can feel that Russia is better off to-day 
than it was under the Czars. E. F. 


Religion on a High Level 


RELIGION AND Conpucr. Editors: George H. 
Betts, Frederick OC, Bisener, George A. Coe. 
New York: The Abingdon Press. $2.00. 

The present volume is the report of a 
conference held at Northwestern Univer- 
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‘sity in November, 1929. The editors are 
only three of a larger group of well-known 
men, most of them university teachers, 
and all of them specially interested in 
religion and education from a broad point 
of view, who gave addresses before the 
conference and joined in the discussion of 
one another’s addresses. The Unitarian, 
Episcopalian, or Methodist who wants to 
know what such a group of men—none of 
them obviously denominational, most of 
them reflecting something of a university 
atmosphere, and all of them professedly 
scientific in method of approach—think 
about our religious situation to-day would 
do well to get and read this little book. 
It will put him in touch with general 
contemporary thought in this large field, 
and on a level higher than the common 
theological one. 

At times, doubtless, he will turn stag- 
geringly away from these pages and 
wonder if religion is really as complicated 
and un-simple a matter as some of these 
technical professors make it out to be. 
The fundamentalist will despair first, and 
is likely to give it up entirely. But the 
liberal, if he holds on, will discover both 
that impersonal science is trying to help 
us study religion in a practical way and 
that it is actually doing something toward 
providing tests for recognizing real reli- 
gion and reading shams out of court. The 
motto, “By their fruits ye shall know 
them”, seems to be the common platform 
of this conference and such workers as 
were gathered in it. What can religion do 
for the personal life and for society? What 
is institutional religion contributing to 
America? What part do the emotions play 
in religion? What part a _ thought-out 
world view? These questions are well 
raised, even if modestly answered. The 
laboratory is invoked and its acid test 
is to be applied to us all. ReTGi Be 


Prevent Industrial Casualties 


Is Iv SArn TO WorK? By Edison L. Bowers. 
Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. For the Pollak Foundation for Eco- 
nomic Research. $2.50. 

Is it Safe to Work? is one of the factual 
studies published by the Pollak Founda- 
tion, and deals, as its name implies, with 
the methods used in this country both to 
prevent industrial accidents and to com- 
pensate the workers for them when they 
have unfortunately occurred. The author 
also includes in his study the methods of 
rehabilitation. The study cdvers the entire 
country and compares our methods with 
those used in certain foreign areas, as, 
fer example, in the province of British 
Columbia. It points out the weaknesses in 
some of our present laws and suggests 
changes, particularly in compensation ar- 
rangements. One of the later chapters out- 
lines a permanent partial disability 
scheme which could be used in any State 
of the union. The author believes that 
higher benefits are needed in compensa- 
tion in order to make the employer in- 
stall more adequate safety devices. He 
points out the fact that America still 
leads the world in industrial accidents 
and that manifestly such accidents are 
not only costly in money but in life as 
well. , 
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It is a thoroughly sound textbook for 
any who are interested in improving in- 
dustrial conditions. In addition, one ought 
especially to mention the complete classi- 
fied bibliography, which would be of 
special worth to a student as well as a 
comprehensive index to the book itself, 

Ba O. D: 


Creative Power 

THR SPIRIT OF GoD AND THE FAITH or To- 
DAY. By Richard Roberts. Chicago: Willett, 
Clark and Colby. $2.00. 

Dr. Roberts is an eminent minister of 
the United Church of Canada in Toronto. 
Fiverything he writes is characterized by 
careful thought and clarity of style. In 
this, his latest book, he describes the reli- 
gious experience of the early Christians 
after the Day of Pentecost and tne 
progress of the new religious movement 
which finally organized itself in the Chris- 
tian Church. This experience he connects 
with the emergence in human life of the 
love of the true and beautiful and good, 
as experienced by men in various spheres 
of activity. He thinks it cannot be the 
result of mere biochemical activity. This 
higher evolution of man he attributes to 
the continued activity of the Creative 
Power of the Divine Life. By many ex- 
amples he illustrates his theme that the 
emergent evolution of the noblest qualities 
in human character cannot be explained 
in naturalistic terms. “That there is at 
work in the world an influence which 
may be described as creative wher- 
ever it operates, which is capable of rein- 
forcing life and enhancing natural fac- 
ulty and of producing characteristic 
effects in the _ intellectual, asthetic, 
and ethical fields—for this there is im- 
Eressive evidence.’ This creative activity 
Goes not interfere with men’s liberty of 
choice and _ self-determination, but co- 
operates to meet human need as men as- 
pire after that which is ideally perfect 
and good. “On this view”, he says, “the 
Spirit is the divine Presence at large in 
the world. In our survey of the activity 
of the Spirit, we have ranged far and 
wide outside the specifically religious field, 
and have had reason to believe that the 
domain of the Spirit includes the co-called 
secular no less than the religious areas of 
life. This Divine Presence we trace all 
the way up from the emergences in the 
course of biological evolution and the evi- 
dences of intelligence in forms of life 
which Jack the organs of such intelligence, 
up at last to the highest aspirations of 
the human soul and to the revelations 
which those aspirations provoke—the re- 
gion in which the Spirit may properly be 
designated ‘holy’.” He defends the theistic 
rather than the Trinitarian view of the 
Holy Spirit by identifying it with the 
evolutionary process eventuating in the 
Christlike life of love and good will. Such 
an hypothesis is a matter of faith rather 
than the result of actual demonstration. 
To the Christian it will seem reasonable ; 
but the argument is apt to leave the ag- 
nostic still an agnostic. The psychologist 
may find other explanations of the ex- 
periences related, but the Christian faith 
in the creative Presence of God in human 
life could not be more admirably stated. 

Ww. AY. 
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CRIME AND Curr. By EB. T. Wellford. Bos- 
ton: The Stratford Company. $1.00. 

The blurb on the jacket of this book 
tells us that it is a “multum in parvo”, 
that the author “recognizes the wide- 
spread evil of the times but discovers and 
isolates the cure’ and that “in gripping 
form it gives a broad survey and in fervid 
spirit it deepens devotion”. Just what the 
author intends to survey is not clear to 
the reviewer. He begins with lynching, 
follows with homicide, and ends the first 
chapter with a discussion of the Figh- 
teenth Amendment. Then we have thir- 
teen chapters dealing with the trial and 
execution of Jesus of Nazareth as the 
supreme crime of human history. Appar- 
ently he is trying to prove that the trial 
and execution of Jesus was illegal, in ac- 
cordance with the custom of the Jewish 
people; but this proof is so mixed up 
with quotations from hymns, the Bible, 
and devotional poets, not to mention the 
author’s own opinions, that is hard to fol- 
low. It is an excellent example of con- 
fused thinking. BA Codi 


JoURNYY’S Enp. By Marque Maier. Boston: 
The Christopher Publishing Houee. 

Not the famous drama, but a _ short 
novel; rather pleasant reading, yet hardly 
worth-while literature. Its purpose is to 
show how to “grow old gracefully”, and 
the didactic element is considerably more 
in evidence than the dramatic. It is the 
story of a prairie town of the central 
West, with an elderly and lonely man as 
the principal figure; and the story tells 
how, by his kindness and thoughtfulness 
for others, he gives happiness both to 
them and to himself. Left a widower, he 
befriends a lonely spinster, whom he 
eventually marries. WAR Be 


TexT Book oN HoM® AND CHURCH TITHING. 
By Rev. James T. Gaskill. Boston: Christopher 
Publishing House. $1.00. 


God’s plan for giving is that we give 
one-tenth of all we receive. If we do that 
we shall prosper, and the Kingdom will 
speedily come. “It is this message and 
this alone, sent by the world’s Redeemer, 
through the Holy Bible and commissioned 
men and women, to teach all nations, that 
will restore sick Christianity to normal 
health, and save a dying world from sin 


and death.” How simple! Brethren, go 
to it. B. F. 
CHARACTER EDUCATION BY .STATE AND 


CuurcH, By Harold 8. Tuttle. New York: The 
Abingdon Press. $2.00. 

This is a well-written attempt to show 
“ways in which the state and the church 
may co-operate in the cultivation of the 
religious life of the child”. The author 
believes in the American principle of the 
separation of church and state, but argues 
well for a system of co-operation in which 
the state shall stress character training 
and the church shall add the motivation 
of religion, This co-operation has already 
been accomplished in some States which 
give school credit for religious study done 
outside, and which allow some forms of 
religious service in assembly and class- 
room exercises. B. F. 
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Bear Stories from Jasper Park 


GRETA GASKIN CARROLL 


No animal of our American forests has 
so thoroughly captured the imagination 
of human beings as the droll black bear. 
Yellowstone Park and Jasper Park, the 
two most famous bear sanctuaries on the 
continent, have become popular with 
people from all parts of the world because 
of these bears. For four years, at Jasper 
Park, while it was being prepared for the 
public, a erew of several hundred men 
worked to build the station, lodge, cot- 
tages, the golf course, and the Jasper High- 
way. The black bears were numerous, and 
the crew had many interesting experiences 
with them. 

The cook had for a friend a big black 
bear named Bella. The dining room, cook 
house, and bunk house formed a group of 
buildings in a beautiful setting looking 
toward the Pyramid Mountains. Bears 
prowled down from these heights and 
discovered the dump at the rear, where 
they daily picked up choice scraps of left- 
overs or licked out discarded syrup tins. 
Bella, who had a keen sense of smell and 
an amiable disposition, followed the savory 
odors wafted from the cook house and 
made her way there. “Hello, old lady!” 
greeted the cook, and proceeded to feed 
her. She came so often that it soon be- 
came a regular part of the day’s work to 
put out food for her. She would eat it, 
show her relish by licking her face and 
paws, then strike back for the hills. One 
night she brought a cub with her. That, 
of itself, was unusual enough to attract 
the cook’s attention, but Bella behaved 
queerly, too. Instead of eating the pan of 
supper the cook had put out, she walked 
restlessly back and forth like a person in 
trouble. She came up to the door, looked 
in, walked off, returned to the window 
and, standing upright, gazed inside. 

“Boys”, said the cook, “‘there’s something 
the matter with Bella. I’m going to see.” 

So he took off his apron and followed 
her. She at once started on the back trail, 
her steady gait and satisfied mien telling 
her friend he had understood what she 
wanted. Near the foot of a steep slope 
she stopped, and there a pitiful sight con- 
fronted them. Her other cub had got 
himself wedged fast between a log and 
the trunk of one of the trees. 

The cook called some of the men and 
they lifted the log, releasing the cub. He 
was badly jammed, but managed to stag- 
ger a few steps. His mother licked his 
bruised sides and coaxed him along to- 
ward the mountain till they disappeared 
among the bushes of the trail. The cook 
never saw them again, for, from that night, 
Bella ceased her visits. 

At a quarry inside the Park, where a 
cement company was crushing limestone, 
a tall blacksmith worked all day sharpen- 
ing tools for the men. His summer eve- 
nings he spent with Brownie. For three 
years the strapping blacksmith and the 


huge black bear enjoyed a remarkable 
friendship. Like the other bears, Brownie 
was first attracted to the dump by a med- 
ley of scraps, but soon the blacksmith got 
in the habit of strolling down with cake 
saved from the supper table in his pockets 
and she always waited for that. Seeing 
how good-natured she was, he taught her 
to come close, stand up, and eat the cake 
from his outspread palm held just under 
his chin. Few men would care to have a 
bear come so close, but not once did 
Brownie display any bad manners and 
the blacksmith grew more and more fond 
of her. 

One night two or three of the men in 
the quarry gang went with him, but one 
of them proved incapable of appreciating 
the privilege. After Brownie had stood 
up and eaten her cake, she backed down 
on all fours again and began to smell 
around the dump. Suddenly a tomato can 
struck her on the spine. She winced, gave 
her tormentor (who had done it ‘“‘just 
for fun and to see what she’d do’’) a re- 
proving look, and again went on nosing 
for titbits, choosing to treat the matter 
as an accident. A second can struck with 
a clatter beside her. At this indignity 
Brownie bent a searching look on the 
thrower and another on the blacksmith 
that said, “How could you, after all these 
years, bring anyone here who would treat 
me like this?” 

She scrambled into the bushes and 
lunged off mountainward. The blacksmith 
knew she was deeply offended and was 
very angry at the man who threw the can. 
The next night he waited as usual—the 
next—and the next. Yes, and for many, 
many nights did he walk to the dump, 
hoping to run across her by chance. But 
Brownie did not come back that summer 
or the next. 

Bears can sometimes be very provoking 
if not “kept in their place”, as people say. 
They have a natural love of sweet things, 
and as lively a sense of fun and mischief 
as a child. One evening the cook was sit- 
ting in his tidy kitchen peacefully smok- 
ing his pipe and reading the paper, when 
a noise made him think someone had 
entered. The doors had been left open to 
air out the place and the cool air of 
evening had stolen in; likewise three 
bears. A footstep, the rattle of a plate, 
the clink of cutlery, all passed unheeded 
until at the drip, drip, drip of something 
trickling from table to floor, he called, 
“Who is there? Get out and leave things 
alone!” Silence. Then gustatory sounds of 
industrious eating. “Well, that’s queer”, 
thought he. “Can’t be any of the men—” 
Paper in hand, he stepped to the door. 
Throwing up both arms, he shook the 
sheets in rage. The three bears stood help- 
ing themselves to the large bowls of 
peaches and prunes that invitingly dotted 
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the table at intervals. “Hey, clear out of 
here, you black imps, and be all-fired 
quick about it!’’ The enraged cook rushed 
at them brandishing the paper, and let 
out such a yell that the bears swiftly dis- 
appeared. Chasing the last one out, the 
cook fastened the door and began to clear 
up the mess the uninvited callers had made 
of his clean floor and nicely set break- 
fast tables. He didn’t get back to finish 
his paper that evening, and he found it 
much more convenient to open windows 
—from the top!—when he again aired the 
dining room. 

One engaging cub used to push the 
screen door open and walk into the dining 
room (while the men were eating, if you 
please!), where he helped himself to jam 
from the side table. Sometimes he stuck 
his little black snout into a newly opened 
jar and no one made any objections. You 
see the dining room staff thought it a 
ticklish matter to try to drive him away 
while the men were perfectly accustomed 
to him and simply went on eating. One day 
he clasped a pot of jam in his front paws 
and was going to take off the cover when 
the foreman came up and took him by the 
back of the neck to throw him out. The 
little bear twisted his head and tried to 
bite; so the man guzzled him with both 
hands and, to an accompaniment of rasp- 
ing growls, dragged him, still holding on 
to the jam, to the veranda, where he 
threw him over the railing. Over and 
over down the knoll side rolled the eub, 
till he sat up near the bottom. The pot 
of jam had gone in another direction, but 
the little fellow spied it. Seizing it in his 
arms he ran off, giving a last comical look 
back as if to say, “Aha, I got what I was 
after, anyway. And I don’t care either—it 
was worth it!” 

There was another cub that came down 
from the mountains early one spring, 
cherishing in his friendly heart a fondness 


Ship-Love 


When God gave to all men 

All the earth to love 

He gave them the waters under the sea, 
He gave them the sky above; 

And some love the waters, 

And some love the sky; 

But I love the tall ships 


That go sailing by. 
—Ethel BP. 


Mannin. 


Sentence Sermon 


All that?’ the ear can harken, 

All that can fill the eye, 

Is mine by the law of beauty. 
—John White Chadwick. 


for everybody with paper bags or pockets 
and in his little black head a memory of 
numerous chocolate bars and caramels 
that kind people fed him the previous 
summer. But this was still very early in 
the season, and though he searched about 
in the customary haunts he didn’t see 
anybody except a man or two who be- 
longed about the place and who said, 
“Get away out of here!” in a way that 
even young bears understood meant a 
shower of stones if they started any 
nonsense. So the little bear went down 


} 
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to the lake. There beside the path in a 
pleasant open spot sat a nice young lady 
on a funny little stool putting splotches 
of color on a board—or something like 
that—stuck up in front of her and, oh, 
joy to an, expectant little bear’s heart! 
she had on a short coat with most likely 
and conspicuous pockets! Now pockets 
meant candy, or they should. So he walked 


- softly up, sniffed, and stuck his nose into 


) 
¥ 
/, 


the nearest one. The artist sprang to her 
feet, uttered a shriek, flung up her arms, 
and dashed for the lake. The little bear 
followed just to see what it was all about. 
And what do you think the artist did? 
She dived into the water! “Oh, well”, said 
the cub to himself, “I don’t care to go in 
there; that ends it.” So he turned away 
and went back and smelled at the easel, 
giving it a lick to see if it tasted nice. 
“Go away! Go away!’ The young lady 
kept screaming and waving her arms; so 
he saw no use in staying longer, but 
trotted off up a hillside where he dined 
on mice and grubs, very tender and tasty, 
to be had merely by turning over stones. 
[All rights reserved] 


Training a Japanese Girl 


Every Japanese girl is so trained from 
infancy that by the time she is ten years 
old she is absolutely responsible and well 
able to meet the duties that may be 
hers. Compared to ours, Japanese homes 
are very simple, and yet the girls are 
taught many things that American girls 
do not think important enough to learn 
until they have homes of their own. When 
a Japanese girl is eight years of age, she 
is put in charge of one of the younger 
children and cares for it like a little 
mother. The baby is strapped on her back 
with a wide sash, and she gives it all the 
attention it needs. She even goes out to 
play with the baby on her back, caring 
for her charge all day long and bringing 
it home safely at night. There is never 
any fear of children getting lost in Japan, 
for inside of the clothing of every child 
is sewed its name and address. A Japanese 
girl is given several dolls, and is taught 
to make their dresses for them as carefully 
as though they were her own children. 

The Japanese girl takes every part of 
her training as a pleasant occupation. She 
starts her domestic training by helping 
to get breakfast, and to make the sweet- 
meats of which the Japanese children are 


Baby Nuts 
FRANCES DUGGAR 


Of all the trees in summer time, 
The old pecan is best; 

For baby nuts hide shyly there, 
Each in its own green nest. 


The mother tree is proud of them, 
And gazes softly down, 

While through the happy sunimer days 
She makes their bonnets brown. 


The wee pecans put on their caps 
When winds begin to blow, 

And tightly wrapped in summer coats, 
They grow and grow and grow. 


But when the autumn days have come, 
They change to warmer wraps, 

And fall upon a carpet brown 
To take their winter naps. 
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so fond. One of her most important tasks 
is to learn to cook rice, for among the 
Japanese people there are a score of 
dishes in which rice is the principal in- 
gredient, each being suited to some special 
festal occasion. 

When a girl grows older and no longer 
plays with her dolls, she is further trained 
in the art and economy of dressmaking 
for herself and for other members of the 
family. This training is very strict, and 
as the Japanese people cannot afford to 
buy a new dress when one becomes faded 
or slightly worn, the girl is taught the 
art of mixing dye, so that at slight ex- 
pense she may refreshen her wardrobe. 
She is taught, also, to embroider beauti- 
fully. As she grows older, she is given 
the responsibility of marketing and man- 
aging the servants of the home, and 
learns, also, social responsibilities. 


Baked Books 


We who are able to choose our reading 
matter from hundreds of books may think 
it eurious that, several hundred years 
ago, in the cities of a small country named 
Chaldea, between the Euphrates and the 
Tigris Rivers, there should have been 
libraries of baked books. 

To-day, Chaldea is a desert of sand in- 
habited by Arabs who live in reed-hut 
villages near the river banks, and by 
Bedouin tribes who, to graze their flocks, 
move from place to place seeking food. 
Several centuries ago, Chaldea was very 
prosperous, with large, well-built cities 
and industrious inhabitants. 

The people were very proud of their 
beautiful palaces and temples; they dug 
canals to carry water into the desert, 
where they raised wonderful crops; and 
their flower gardens were noted through- 
out the world. 

At length, there came a great change. 
The entire map of the country was 
changed, and vast sand storms buried 
cities and fields. Where the great temples 
and palaces had stood remained only sand 
dunes. 

After several centuries, scientists, dely- 
ing into the world’s past history, began 
to excavate these great sand mounds to 
learn what was hidden in them. In 1842, 
the French consul, M. Botta, decided to 
excavate one of the mounds thoroughly, 
and, to his surprise, found an old palace 
in which were beautiful works of art, 
jewelry, implements of war, and house- 
hold utensils. 

Among these interesting relics were 
many brick tablets, at first indecipherable, 
as the wedge-shaped writing was nothing 
the scientists had ever seen before. After 
mauch study it was learned that these tab- 
lets were books of literature, songs, proy- 
erbs, and prayers, and scores of scientists 
began to study them in order to learn 
something about the ancient inhabitants 
of Chaldea. Some of the tablets were his- 
torical, and gave the world stories of 
ancient heroes and gods; others were 
business documents of various cities and 
towns; and still others were personal let- 
ters or writings of members of royal 
families. 
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Telephone Talk 


MARJORIE DILLON 


When the telephone tinkles, 
I hurry to go, 

Take down the receiver, 
And answer, “Hello!” 

It’s somebody wanting 
To speak to my mother; 

I wish that somebody, 
Some morning or other, 

Would call up on purpose 
(What fun it would be!) 

And then when I answer, 
They’d talk just to me! 


Explorers All 
DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


Magellan sailed around the world, 
Oh long, so long ago! 

And Coronado and his men 
Explored old Mexico. 


Columbus found America, 
Though India was his goal; 

Balboa traveled far to see 
The great Pacific roll. 


I went exploring yesterday ; 
I found a little pool, 

With pine trees standing in a ring, 
So secret and so cool. 


“T take possession of this place!” 
I said it good and loud. 

I know just how explorers feel— 

So glad and thrilled and proud! 


From a study of these great mounds 
it was also learned that the upper floors 
of all palaces were libraries and, judging 
from the manner in which these curious 
book tablets were arranged, efficient libra- 
rians must have been in charge of them. 
The tablets were ranged on shelves ac- 
cording to subjects, with the title on the 
top line. Not only were there single tab- 
lets, but many books were made up of 
sheets of baked clay, some yery bulky 
books having as many as one hundred 
pages. 

The manner in which these clay books 
were made was this: First, the writer 
rolled out a sheet of clay, three or four 
inches square. At the top he stamped his 
signature; next, with a sharp-pointed 
reed, he filled both sides of this clay 
tablet with curious wedge-shaped writing. 
When the tablet was thus completed, it 
was put into an oven and baked until 
the clay became very hard. By using 
successive tablets, the writer finished his 
manuscript and then made a cover or 
envelope of clay which enclosed the small 
tablets. The final step was to put tablets 
and covering into the oven and bake them 
again. The first reader of the finished 
record had first to crack the clay envelope, 
in order to remove the tablets. Having 
finished, this first reader then made an- 
other envelope of clay, in which he again 
baked the book to preserve it for the 
next reader. 

The ancient Chaldeans made pictures 
in much the same way that they made 
manuscripts and books, but these were 
considerably larger, being from a foot to 
eighteen inches square. They were not 
pictures as we think of them to-day, but 
designs traced in soft clay and then baked. 
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Bronx Free Fellowship, Five Years Old, 
Celebrates Remarkable Work, Needs Support 


NE of the most dramatic and signifi- 

cant movements in liberal religion has 
been the rapid growth and development 
of the Bronx Free Fellowship, New York 
City. Established five years ago by Rev. 
Leon Rosser Land, its present leader, in 
co-operation with Unitarian clergymen and 
other religious liberals, this movement has 
outgrown the expectations of its founders 
and supporters. Its work is mainly among 
the unchurched, and hundreds of social 
radicals and progressive young people 
fleck to its religious services who other- 
wise would not be touched by organized 
religion. The Bronx Free Fellowship is 
now incorporated under the religious 
laws of New York State and is a member 
of the American Unitarian Association. 

During the week of October 5-11 the 
Bronx Free Fellowship is celebrating its 
fifth anniversary. The opening meeting in 
this celebration took place at Azure 
Masonic Temple, 1591 Boston Road, Sun- 
day evening, October 5. Dr. Minot Simons, 
Dr. John Howland Lathrop, and other 
prominent Unitarians participated in 
this meeting. October 6 to October 10 an 
informal reception and entertainment is 
being held at the Fellowship Rooms, 1555 
Minford Place. The celebration closes 
Saturday evening, October 11, with a con- 
cert and dance at Bronx House, 1637 
Washington Avenue, Bronx. 

The purpose of the Bronx Free Fellow- 
ship is to deepen the spiritual life of un- 
ehurehed, intelligent working people, and 
thereby make a real contribution to liberal 
religion and Unitarian history. 

Prominent people from all sections of 


the country, representing all shades of 
religious and political opinion, testify to 
the power and influence of this religious 
organization. 

“T think the work of the Bronx Free 
Fellowship is one of the finest things I 
have known in my life”, says Dr. Will 
Durant. 

“Anyone who needs to be reassured as 
to the future of America should visit the 
crowded hall of the Bronx Free Fellow- 
ship on a Sunday evening, as I have”, 
says Dr. John Howland Lathrop, “and 
test his metal against the brains of this 
thinking assembly. It is a thrilling ex- 
perience, which convinees one that nothing 
is too high or too fine to appeal to the 
America that is forming, if rationally 
presented.” 

The Bronx Free Fellowship faces its 
sixth year with a serious financial prob- 
lem. The unusually large proportion of 
young people (whose contributions are, of 
necessity, very small) and the recent 
unemployment crisis, bringing much dis- 
tress to the Bronx constituency, are re- 
sponsible at present for a deficit in the 
treasury and a hard year ahead. Those 
in charge of the celebration of the fifth 
anniversary of this remarkable religious 
movement are hoping that Unitarians who 
read this article will make a-special an- 
niversary gift at this time and help main- 
tain the Bronx Free Fellowship. Checks 
should be sent to the Treasurer, Miss Anne 
Corbridge, care of Bronx Free Fellowship, 
1555 Minford Place, Bronx, New York 
City. 


Laymen’s League Moves to 25 Beacon Street; 
Central Unitarian Agencies Under One Roof 


LL the organizations devoted to the 
work of the Unitarian Fellowship at 
large are soon to be housed under one 
roof. The Unitarian Laymen’s League has 
accepted a cordial invitation from the 
American Unitarian Association to move 
its headquarters offices into the Unita- 
rian Building at 25 Beacon Street in Bos- 
ton, Mass. This action was taken by the 
League’s Council at its meeting held Sep- 
tember 21 at Lenox, Mass., in connection 
with the sessions of the Eastern regional 
convention of the League. 

The League’s offices will occupy most 
of the top or sixth floor of the Unitarian 
Building. Partitions are to be built and 
other alterations made to accommodate 
the various departments of the League’s 
work. Later announcement will be made 
of the date of the League’s occupancy of 
this floor. 

Since July 1, 1927, the League has had 
its central office at 16 Beacon Street, 
which was occupied by the General Al- 
liance, THE CHRISTIAN ReGIsTeR, the 
Y. P. R. U., and other agencies before their 
removal to the new Unitarian Building 
earlier in that same year. “Old 25 Beacon 
Street”, on the east side of the Massa- 


chusetts State House, at the corner of 
Bowdoin Street, was dedicated in 1886; 
the “New 25 Beacon Street” forty-one 
years later. The historic address, carried 
to the new location, has thus for decades 
been identified with the united endeavors 
of the Fellowship, even when temporarily 
some agencies had been under other roofs. 

This removal will fjacilitate the co- 
operation of the League with the other 
denominational agencies and prove a de- 
cided convenience for visitors to head- 
quarters and for correspondents. A com- 
mon cause now has a common home. The 
Unitarian Building is one of the out- 
standing examples of architecture in Bos- 
ton, a beautiful adaptation of the colonial 
style, constructed with the offices facing 
on Beacon Street and the State House 
grounds. 


Mrs. C. E. St. John to Speak 


A conference on international work of 
the General Alliance will be held October 
14, at eleven o’clock in the morning, in 
the Fifield Room, 25 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. Mrs. C. EB, St. John will speak 
on international contacts of the past 
summer, 
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Dr. Artman Will Lead 


Institute for church school teachers at 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 

A new institute of religious education, 
which will have one of the most ambitious 
programs of any church school institute 
conducted by the Department of Religious 
Education, will be held October 26 to 
November 2 at Wellesley Hills, Mass. The © 
institute, which will be called The Wel- 
lesley Hills Institute for Religious Educa- 
tion, is under the joint auspices of the 
Wellesley Hills Unitarian Church and the 
Congregational Church. Waitstill H. 
Sharp, secretary of the Department of 
Religious Education, will be in general 
charge, and Miss Gertrude Taft, associate 
secretary, will represent the Department 
throughout the week. 

On Sunday morning, October 26, at a 
union service in the Wellesley Hills Uni-~ 
tarian Church, Prof. Joseph M. Artman, 
general secretary of the Religious Educa- 
tion Association, will address the two con- 
gregations. His subject will be “The Task 
of Religious Education”. A union teachers’ 
meeting, to which parents are invited, will 
follow. 

An address, “Teachers Who Teach”, will 
be given Sunday evening by Rev. Irwin L. 
Shaver, of the Congregational Educational 
Society, who will- have the direction of 
the institute with Mr. Sharp. Afternoon 
and evening meetings on Monday and 
Wednesday will consider how parents can 
co-operate with teachers. Miss Annie E. 
Pousland of Salem, Mass., author of the 
“Friendly World” in the Beacon Course, 
will meet and confer on children of kinder- 
garten age with Congregational and Uni- 
tarian mothers. Miss Bessie L. Doherty, 
of the staff of the Boston Public Library, 
will address parents of children in the 
junior and intermediate classes on the 
subject of co-operation with the work of 
the church schools. 

Wednesday afternoon, Mrs. Maud C. 
Nash, former instructor at the Northfield 
School of Religious Education, will talk 
to mothers of children in the primary 
classes. George G. Bradford, a Unitarian 
layman of Cambridge, Mass., will confer 
Wednesday evening with parents of boys 
and girls of high school age. 

At an interchurch banquet Friday eve- 
ning, Dr. Herbert Wright Gates, general 
secretary of the Congregational Educa- 
tional Society, and Mr. Sharp will speak. 
Dr. Gates’s subject will be “Whither 
Bound in Religious Education?” and Mr. 
Sharp’s “Needed—A Philosophy for Our 
Job”. 

Kenneth MacDougall conceived the idea 
of holding the institute. 


Horace Westwood at King’s Chapel 

The preacher at the King’s Chapel, Bos- 
ton, Mass., noon services, October 14-17, 
will be Dr. Horzee Westwood, mission 
preacher of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League. There will be no organ recital 
on Monday, October 13, because of the 
holiday. The first recital will be on the 
following Monday, at 12.15 p.m. 


Los ANGELES, CALIr.—A motion-picture 
machine has been bought for the church 
school of the First Unitarian Church, 
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Simultaneous Missions 


Four churches will hold meetings October 
26-30 —Preachers’ Topics 

Four missions held simultaneously in 
four different parishes, with several 
preachers giving the addresses, is one of 
the new features of the preaching mission 
program of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League for this chureh year. The dates 
are October 26 to October 30 and the 
churches are the First Parish Church in 
Hingham, Mass., the First Parish Church 
in Needham, Mass., the First Unitarian 
Church in Middleboro, Mass., and Chan- 
ning Church in Rockland, Mass. 

Addresses at these missions will be 
given by Rey. Charles R. Joy, administra- 
tive vice-president of the American Uni- 
tarian Association; Dr. Charles E. Park, 
minister of the First Church in Boston, 
Mass.; Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, minister 
of the Unitarian Church in New Bedford, 
Mass.; Rey. Ralph EB. Bailey, minister of 
the First Parish Church in Cambridge, 
Mass., and one other preacher to be named. 

The four topics to be presented by the 
mission preachers will be the theological 
foundation or world-view of liberal reli- 
gion, what the free faith means in the 
life of the individual, the social message 
of Unitarianism, and the future of the 
liberal church. 

Missions are also to be held in places 
where there is no liberal church, as a 
measure of co-operation with the American 
Unitarian Association in its church exten- 
sion program. Dr. Horace Westwood, 
staff missioner for the League, is to give 
the addresses for these missions, the first 
of which is scheduled for Asheville, N.C., 
November 30 to December 7. Such a mis- 
sion was held last April at Flint, Mich., 
with the co-operation of the Association, 
and it was followed by the organization 
of a new Unitarian church and a Laymen’s 
League chapter. A new church was like- 
wise formed at Norfolk, Va., last year, 
following soon after a Bible institute 
conducted by the League, with Dr. Frank 
W. Pratt of Richmond, Va., as the lec- 
turer, and with the co-operation of the 
Association. 

Standard League missions in established 
churches, with Dr. Westwood for the 
preacher, are to take place in Newburgh, 
N.Y., October 19-26; Laconia, N.H., Novem- 
ber 2-9; Brooklyn, N.Y., Fourth Unita- 
rian Church, November 16-23; Springfield, 
Mass., January 18-25; and at Berkeley, 
Calif., and other Pacifie Coast region 
points during the late winter. Dr. West- 
wood will also fill several single preach- 
ing engagements in connection with his 
Western itinerary. 


Proctor Academy News Notes 

Friends of Proctor Academy will be 
interested to know that, since the last 
notes in THE ReeisTer, the school enroll- 
ment has grown to 170—the highest in 
its history. Of these students, thirty-six 
are in the junior school. 

At a recent assembly, Amos R. Little, 
trustee, of Boston, Mass., spoke of his 
eight-thousand-mile auto trip last sum- 
mer to Wyoming and northern Canada. 

The sympathy of the school body goes 
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out to Kimball Union Academy at Meriden, 
N.H., because of the tragic death in an 
automobile accident of Acting Headmas- 
ter Merrill. To Mrs. Merrill and her chil- 
dren both the student body and faculty 
sent letters of sympathy. 

Under the daily supervision of Roger 
Crouch, the sixteen boarding boys in the 
junior school are having regular exercise 
every afternoon. 

The old Academy building is outgrown. 
A larger, better-ventilated, and more 
modern building is needed immediately if 
Proctor is to function as its friends desire. 


Radio Address by “7K” 


Minneapolis Church will have poet on 
coast-to coast broadcast 


Under the auspices of the First Unita- 
rian Church of Minneapolis, Minn., an ad- 
dress by George Russell (‘A’), Irish poet 
and statesman, will be broadcast on a 
coast-to-coast hook-up over the National 
Broadcasting Company, Sunday, October 
12. Mr. Russell will speak on ‘The Philos- 
ophy of Rural Life’. The broadcast will 
begin at eleven o’clock Central Standard 
time. Rey. John H. Dietrich is pastor of 
the church. 


Lowell Lectures by Oxonian on 
Seven Springs of Natural Religion 

“The Seven Springs of Natural Reli- 
gion” is the general title of a series of 
eight free lectures at the Lowell Insti- 
tute, to be delivered this month in Bos- 
ton, Mass., by Dr. Robert Ranulph Marett, 
rector of Exeter College, Oxford, and Uni- 
versity reader in social anthropology. The 
titles of the lectures are “The Sevenfold 
Complex”, “Hope? smaaebeare, — “Tatst?, 
“Cruelty”, ‘Curiosity’, Admiration”’, and 
“Charity”’. 


Mrs. Budlong’s Itinerary 


The October itinerary of Rev. Minna 
C. Budlong, field secretary of the Gen- 
eral Alliance, includes a week at the 
exhibit of women’s activities at the Hotel 
Astor, New York City, and appointments 
with Alliances as follows: October 1, 
Jamestown, N.Y.; October 8, Fourth Uni- 
tarian Church, New York City; October 
16, Dover, N.H.; October 20, Melrose, 
Mass.; October 22, Bulfinch Place, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; October 28, Northampton, 
Mass.; October 24, Hartford, Conn. 

Mrs. Budlong’s appointments for Novem- 
ber include: November 3, Monday Con- 


ference, Boston, Mass.; November 5, 
Peterboro, N.H.; November 7, Laconia, 
N.H.; November 11, Brewster, Mass. ; 


November 12, Barnstable, Mass.; Novem- 


ber 18, Sandwich, Mass.; November 21, 
Berlin, Mass.; November 25, Rochester, 
NEL 


Serving the Braintree Community 

All Souls (Unitarian) Church of Brain- 
tree, Mass., in addition to its activities 
as a church, has founded or promoted 
for the benefit of the community the fol- 
lowing organizations: Braintree Friendly 
Aid Association, a free baby clinic, Troop 
5, Boy Scouts, All Souls Men’s Club, and 
a class in English folk dancing. 
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Student Activities 


Intercollegiate conferences scheduled and 
Billings lecturers to be appointed 


At least four intercollegiate conferences 
- will be sponsored by the Unitarian Joint 
Student Committee during the present 
school year. The one for New York City 
and yicinity is in charge of Schroeder 
Boulton of the Church of the Saviour, 
Brooklyn, N.Y., and will probably take 
place in October or November. The New 
England conference will be under the 
chairmanship of Rey. Everett M. Baker 
of Providence, R.I., and will be held in 
February after the midyear examinations 
are over. The San Francisco Bay region 
is to have an intercollegiate conference 
with Arthur Horn, president of the 
Channing Club of Berkeley, as chairman. 
Rev. Edwin H. Wilson of Dayton, Ohio, 
is heading the committee for the second 
Boat Conference to be held on the Ohio 
River next spring. 

Names are coming in to the Student 
Committee office at 25 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass., of boys and girls who are 
leaving their local churches for school and 
college. These names are being referred 
to the college center churches. It is of 
especial interest to the churches to know, 
in this connection, not only the names of 
these young people, but their previous 
interests and activities in their home 
churches. 

Billings lecturers are going out as 
last year to colleges and universities. In 
this capacity many of our ministers and 
laymen will speak at college chapel and 
vesper services, and at other campus 
gatherings. All this, and the rest of the 
work, is to the end that thinking college 
students may hear the best we have to 
offer of liberal thought, and that many 
who may be questioning the value of 
religion or casting it aside entirely may 
know more about the sort of religion 
which is inherent in the nature of the 
universe and is not overthrown by grow- 
ing knowledge, which works in the very 
fiber of everyday life. 

Miss Sara Comins, executive secretary 
of the Student Committee, is desirous of 
hearing from and working with all who 
are interested in the promotion of stu- 
dent work. 


To Broadcast Liberal Services 


A series of liberal religious services is 
to be broadeast from Stations WBZ and 
WBZA in Boston, Mass., between three 
and four o’clock Sunday afternoon, begin- 
ning October 12. Dr. Samuel A. Eliot of 
the Arlington Street Church, Boston, 
Mass., will give the address at the first 
service and the Arlington Street Church 
choir will provide the music. Dr. Chris- 
topher R. Eliot, minister-at-large of the 
Benevolent Fraternity of Churches, under 
whose auspices the broadcasting will take 
place, will explain the plan of the series 
and speak about the Benevolent Frater- 
nity. Rev. William W. Lundell of Channing 
Church, Dorchester, Mass., who is in 
charge of the services, will do the an- 
nouncing. Arrangements have been com- 
pleted for services October 19 and 26. 
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Boston Young People Hold Fall Rally 
and Listen to Address on “Affirmations” 


ORE than two hundred Unitarian 

young people gathered at the First 
Church, Boston, Mass., Sunday Septem- 
ber 28, for the annual Fall Rally of the 
Greater Boston Federation of the 
Y. P. R. U. Young people representing 
twenty-five Y. P. R. U. societies of Bos- 
ton and vicinity had an opportunity to 
meet each other, and the officers and field 
secretaries of the national Y. P. R. U., 
during the supper hour and the informal 
social hour preceding it. 

The meeting began with a short busi- 
ness session presided over by Roland B. 
Greeley, president of the Greater Boston 
Federation, in Hale Chapel. Mrs. Thomas 
G. Rees, president of the National Alliance, 
William Roger Greeley, vice-president of 
the Laymen’s League, and Miss Elizabeth 
Hall, secretary of the National Y. P. R. U., 
greeted the young people for their re- 
spective organizations. The keynote of all 
these speeches was that there are great 
opportunities before the Y. P. R. U. for 
accomplishment, and that if the young 
people work together in the spirit of truth, 
worship, and service, they can make the 
coming year a finer one than they have 
ever had Bric Price, a Hibbert scholar 
from Manchester College, Oxford, now 
studying at the Harvard Divinity School, 
spoke of his feeling of fellowship with the 
Y. P. R. U. because of his connections 


with the Fellowship of Youth in England, 
and expressed the hope that the two organ- 
izations might make closer contacts in the 
future. 

A processional of the young people into 
the church began the religious service. 
After the singing of the Y. P. R. U. hymn, 
a short service of worship was led by 
Roland B. Greeley of Lexington, Mass., 
and Francis Coburn of Needham, Mass. 
Dean Lee 8. McCollester of the School of 
Religion, Tufts College, spoke on ‘‘Some 
Religious Affirmations for Youth’. Dean 
McCollester spoke of the importance of 
affirmations in religion rather than nega- 
tions, for there is no great power in an- 
nouncing one’s many doubts, while there 
is great power in a few strong affirmations. 
Time and change are important factors 
in the growth of a strong religious phi- 
losophy, and, while many people fear that 
the stupendous material development of 
the world is a hindrance to great spir- 
itual development, it is undoubtedly a 
help rather than a hindrance, indeed a 
real aid to spiritual growth. ‘There is a 
growing commonwealth of intellectual 
and spiritual purpose in the present time”, 
said Dean McCollester, “and never has 
there been such an opportunity and need 
for young people to further the ideals of 
friendliness and peace as there is to-day”’. 


Personals 


Rey. Harold P. Marley of the Unita- 
rian Chureh at Ann Arbor, Mich., is 
author of an article in the October num- 
ber of The Survey called “A Southern 
Textile Epoch”. This article, which is 
based on research and on personal ex- 
perience gained while he was pastor of 
the Disciples Church in Greensboro, N.C., 
tells the story of what happens to in- 
dividuals and to communities when in- 
dustrial paternalism attempts to substi- 
tute “kindness” for good wages, hours, and 
working conditions. 


Miss Lila Fries is teacher of the young 
people’s dancing class of the Barnard 
Memorial School of Christ Church, Dor- 
chester, Mass. 


Miss Martha A. Wyman, a graduate of 
Tuckerman School, has taken charge of 
the church school of the First Church in 
Roxbury, Mass. 


Dr. Augustus P. Reccord, minister of 
the First Church (Unitarian) in Detroit, 
Mich., addressed the Toledo, Ohio, chap- 
ter of the Laymen’s League September 25 
on the subject, “European Close-ups of 
1980”. His impressions were gained dur- 
ing a trip last summer in central Europe 
and Russia as a member of the Sherwood 
Eddy party. 


Charles C. Coventry, a layman of the 
First Unitarian Chureh of Cleveland, 


_ Ohio, died September 18. 


A reception for Rev. and Mrs. Paul 
H. Chapman was held in the church 
parlor of the First Unitarian Church, 
Cleveland, Ohio, October 3. Mr. Chapman 
became associated with Rev, Dilworth 
Lupton of this church in September as 
co-minister. Mrs. Chapman was guest of 
honor at a picnic of both groups of the 
Alliance at the home of Mrs. Dilworth 
Lupton in Hudson, Ohio, September 30. 


An address by Rey. John H. Dietrich 
of the First Unitarian Society of Minne- 
apolis, Minn., called ‘Religion Without 
God’, has been published as Number 1 
in Series XIV of the Humanist Pulpit. 


Mrs. John Allman of Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia, who was known as the oldest Uni- 
tarian in that continent, died July 21, 
1930, at the age of ninety-eight. 


_ Maleolm Rees, executive secretary of 
the Laymen’s League, visited Toledo, Ohio, 
October 7, to confer with John Landgraf, 
president of the Toledo chapter of the 
Laymen’s League. 


Mr. and Mrs. Thomas A. Harrison 
spent a two weeks’ vacation at Arden 
Lodge, Lake Vermilion, the summer home 
of Dr. Preston Bradley, minister of the 
People’s Church, Chicago, Ill. They re- 
mained for the birthday of Dr. Bradley. 
Mr. Harrison is treasurer of the People’s 
Church and director of the building, and 
Mrs. Harrison is Dr. Bradley’s secretary. 
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REACHING A 


receptive 


AUDIENCE 


with the message 


of liberal religion 


OTHING is more valuable in 
N the work of the National 

Library Committee than the 
fact that it reaches a selected audi- 
ence of those most receptive to lib- 
eral religious ideas. 


Religious doubt and questioning— 
refusal to accept archaic concep- 
tions—is constantly increasing 
among intelligent young people. For 
them the tolerance and freedom of 
liberal religion exercises a special 
appeal. 


Every Unitarian can share in the 
work of this Committee—can spread 
the message of our liberal faith— 
by helping to place THe CHRISTIAN 
RecGister in college and university 
libraries throughout the country. 


A single $3 subscription will-reach 
scores of young men and women. 
Won't you send us your contribution 
with the convenient slip below? 


THE NATIONAL 
LIBRARY COMMITTEE 


25 Beacon Street 

Boston, Massachusetts 

Here is my contribution of $ 
to the work of your Committee. 


I would like THe ReGIsTER sent to the 
following libraries 


if not already supplied. 
Name 
Street 


State 


(Please make your check payable to 
National Library Committee) 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


Every wrong deed 
must 


finally bring punishment 
to the doer, 
but others always 
suffer with him 


Cherished Portrait Given 
to the Church in Cleveland 


Four little girls, with their mother and 
their father, a young Scottish tailor only 
thirty-three years old, crossed the Atlantic 
in an emigrant sailing ship in 1848. Nine 
long weeks the little ship rolls its way 
to the United States. All the possessions 
this adventurous little family own are 
in chests that travel right along with 
them. Even their food is in a sturdy 
trunk. Wrapped carefully in one of the 
chests is a mahogany-framed picture of 
a dignified, kindly man. It is an engraving 
of George Harris, the beloved Unitarian 
minister left behind in Edinburgh, Scot- 
land. 

This valuable and sacred picture is now 
a cherished possession of the First Uni- 
tarian Church in Cleveland, Ohio. It was 
given by a son of that intrepid father, 
William McLauchlan, who was born after 
the family reached this country. 

On the back of the portrait is written: 
‘Picture of Reverend George Harris, one 
of the first ministers of the Unitarian 
Church in Edinburgh, Scotland, 1840. 
Brought to Cleveland, Ohio, in 1848, by 
one of his devoted parishioners, James 
McLauchlan, and given to his son, Wil- 
liam MecLauchlan, by Caroline A. Mce- 
Lauchlan in January, 1912. (Signed) 
Dora C. McLauchlan.” 


Improvements at Duluth Church 


The church organ of the First Unita- 
rian Chureh, Duluth, Minn., has been 
thoroughly renovated and placed directly 
at the back of the rostrum, which in turn 
has been slightly lowered. This change, 
with the addition of a small choir vestry 
and seating, has given additional sym- 
metry to the beautiful church. 

Rey. Henry J. Adlard spent two months 
in England. He preached in some historic 
Unitarian pulpits: High Pavement, Not- 
tingham; Upper Chapel, Sheffield; Mill 
Hill, Leeds; Clifton, Bristol; Swansea, 
Wales; and Cefn Coed in the South Wales 
colliery district. At the last place three 
services were held. 

East BripGewater, Mass. As part of 
the observance of the Massachusetts Bay 
Tercentenary, a union church service was 
held September 21 in the First Parish 
Unitarian Church. The parish is over 
two hundred years old. Many of the eight 
hundred or more worshipers attended in 
costume, and there was a costume parade 
from the Town Hall to the church, led 
by a drummer, 
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Dol RYE CTO eae 


OF RELIGIOUS, 


EDUCATIONAL, 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


“LET US 
REASON 
TOGETHER” 


By WALTER PRICHARD EATON 


Copies of this address given at the 
Annual Meeting of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League last May have 
been printed for general distribu- 
tion. Write to the 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


SIXTEEN BwACON STREPT, BOSTON, MABB. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
CHICAGO 


trains for the liberal ministry of to-day. 
Its association with the University of 
Chicago opens to its students, in addi- 
tion to its own courses, a curriculum 
unrivaled in extent. 


The Academic Year 1930-31 will 
begin Wednesday, October 1, 1930. 


For information address 


President SypNEy B. Snow, D.D., 
5659 Woodlawn Avenue, 
Chicago, Il. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementa work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
[deal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. 


The present term began August 18, 1980. 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


BARL MORSH WILBUR, D.D. 


THE ciristian 


UNION wWeex-enp PARTIES 


46 BOYLSION Street 


For Young Men 


For Fall and Winter Sports 
Inquire at 


48 Boylston Street 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1845 Incorporated 1864 
THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 

IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presipent, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Presipent, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

Crerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, PAUL C. CABOT. 

Directors: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Allston Burr, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Miss Louise Fessenden, Herbert K. Hallett, Mrs. 
John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, Rev. Paul S. Phalen, 
Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, Edward C. Storrow, Jr. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 


Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 
Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
2416 Allston Way, Berkeley 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 


A Normal School for Directors of Religious 
Education and Parish Assistants. Practical 
courses in administration. Special courses ar- 
ranged for Church school teachers and others. 
High academic standards. 


Fall Term begins October 6. 
Rev, Lyman V. Routiepes, President. 
For particulars address 


Miss ANNim M. Fivoon, School Administrator, 
383 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


“In the foothills of the White Mountains’’ 


Boys only, beginning September. College, Gen- 

eral, Practical Arts Courses. Junior School, 

All Sports. Over fifty years, Unitarian aus- 

oom PR en room, board, laundry, $800. 
rite to: 


CARL B WETHERELL, Headmaster 
Box 16. Andover, N.H. 


_ is as follows: 
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Y. P. R. U. Secretaries to Travel 
in New England and Mid-West 


The autumn itinerary of Miss Elizabeth 
Lindsey, New England and Middle At- 
lantic field secretary of the Y. P. R. U., 
October 7, Manchester, N.H.; 
October 8, Windsor, Vt.; October 9-10, 
Montreal, Quebec; October 11-12, Ottawa, 
Ontario; October 13-14, Toronto, Ontario; 
October 15, Buffalo, N.Y.; October 16-17, 
Dunkirk, N.Y.; October 21-23, Cleveland, 
Ohio; October 24-25, Youngstown, Ohio; 
October 26-27, Pittsburgh, Pa.; October 
28-29, Wheeling, W.Va.; October 30-31, 
Marietta, Ohio; November 1-2, Meadville, 
Pa.; November 3-4, Erie, Pa.; November 
5-6, Jamestown, N.Y.; November 7, 
Rochester, N.Y.; November 9-10, Ithaca, 
N.Y.; November 11-12, Syracuse, N.Y.; 
November 13-14, Utica, N.Y.; November 
15-16, Schenectady, N.Y.; November 17— 
18, Albany, N.Y.; November 19, Troy, N.Y. 

The autumn itinerary of Winthrop M. 
Southworth, Jr., Mid-Western field secre- 
tary, is as follows: October 34, Toledo, 
Ohio; October 5-6, Ann Arbor, Mich.; 
October 11-14, Flint, Mich.; October 16— 
19, Kalamazoo, Mich.; October 20-23, 
Chicago, Ill.; October 24-25, Evanston, 
Til.; October 26-28, Hinsdale, Ill.; Oc- 
tober 29-30, Geneva, Ill.; November 2-4, 
Rockford, Ill.; November 6-8, Geneseo, 
Ill.; November 9-10, Moline, Il.; Novem- 
ber 11-12, Davenport, Iowa; November 
14-16, Keokuk, Iowa; November 18-20, 
Quincy, Ill.; November 22-24, Alton, Ill.; 
November 25-28, St. Louis, Mo.; Novem- 
ber 29-30, Shelbyville, Ind.; December 
3-5, Bloomington, Ind.; December 7-8, 
Urbana, Ind.; December 11-14, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. ; 

Miss Lindsey and Mr. Southworth will 
endeavor to help establish new societies, 
make closer the relations between local 
societies and the national organization, 
and suggest how programs may be im- 
proved. In the spring, Miss Lindsey will 
make a trip through the South Atlantic 
States, and Mr. Southworth a trip through 
other States of the Mid-West. 


Iowa Conference Program 

The fifty-third annual conference of the 
Iowa Unitarian Association will be held 
at the’ People’s Chureh, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, October 13-15. Addresses of wel- 
come will be made by the Hon. C. D. Hus- 
ton, mayor of Cedar Rapids, and John M. 
Redmond, president of the People’s Church. 
Rey. Laurance R. Plank will give the con- 
ference sermon, “Humanism, Theism, and 
a Third Way’. Other addresses will be 
delivered by Rey. O. BE. Helsing, who will 
speak on “Local Extension Missions” ; 
M. L. Townsend, who will tell of “The 
Romance of the Early Years”; and Rey. 
Raymond B. Bragg, whose subject is “A 
Liberal Looks at Burope.” 


Circulating Library Accessions 
The following books have been added 


to the Circulating Library since February, 


1930: Adler, Felix: “An Ethical Philoso- 
phy of Life.’ Bobbe, Dorothie: “Abigail 


Adams.” Brooklyn Ethical Association: 
“Life and the Conditions of Survival.” 


, B. F.: “Mrs. Eddy.” Dayis, Solomon 
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H.: “Journal of Captain Solomon H. 
Davis.” Devine, Edward 1T.: “Social 
Forces.” Drummond, Henry: ‘Lowell Lec- 
tures on the Ascent of Man.” Fiske, John: 
“The Beginnings of New England” (Ter- 
centenary edition). Holmes, J. H. and 
Browne-Olf, L.: “The Grail of Life.’ Inge, 
William Ralph: “Outspoken Hssays”; 
second series. Jacks, Lawrence Pearsall: 
“The Magic Formula.” James Henry: 
“The American.” Jones, Rufus M.: “Spir- 
itual Mnergies in Daily Life.’ King, Henry 
C.: “Rational Living.’ Landgon-Davies, 
John: “The New Age of Faith.” Lansing, 
Robert: “The Peace Negotiations.” Law- 
rence, William: “Memoirs of a Happy 
Life.’ MacCauley, Clay: “Single Songs 
of a Hundred Poets and Other Verse from 
Old Japan.” Merrifield, Fred: “Modern 
Religious Verse and Proge.” Munro, Wil- 
liam B. and Ozanne, C. E.: “Social Civics.” 
Parker, Theodore: “Bibliography and 
Index.” Religious Education Association: 
“Proceedings Annual Convention, 1903-19.” 
Rowlandson, Mrs. Mary: “Narrative of the 
Captivity and Restoration of Mrs. Mary 
Rowlandson.” Rugg, Winifred K.: ‘“Un- 
afraid.” Savage, M. J.: “Morals of Evolu- 
tion.” Saunderson, Henry Hallam: “Modern 
Religion from Puritan Origins.’ Suter, 
John W.: “Life and Letters of William 
Reed Huntington.” VanLoon, Hendrik: 
“America.” Van Vorst, Mrs. John and 
Marie: “The Woman who Toils.’”’ War- 
ner, Amos G.: ‘American Charities.” 
Whitehead, Alfred North: ‘Religion: in 
the Making; Lowell Lectures, 1926.” 
Winter, Aliace Ames: “A Spiritual Auto- 
biography.” 


Norfolk House Activities 


Norfolk House Centre, Roxbury, Mass., 
opened its community activities October 1, 
offering a wide range of classes for juniors 
and adults, especially in handicrafts, arts, 
music, domestic science, and physical 
education. 

Clubs are conducted by the resident 


staff and volunteer leaders, in addition to. 


the societies in the Roxbury district, which 
are provided facilities for meetings and 
socials, 

President B. Farnham Smith of Con; 
cord, Mass., reports that the Board of 
Managers, consisting of thirty officers 
selected from greater Boston Uniterian 
parishes, are busy with winter plans for 
meeting the heavy demands of the work. 
Frederick J. Soule, director, together with 
the resident staff, is enlisting professional 
instructors and student assistants for 
seventy educational and _ recreational 
groups meeting each week. 


Belmont Institute Opens 


The Belmont (Mass.) Institute of Reli- 
gious Education began Monday evening, 
October 6. The first five sessions, October 
6 to November 3, are to be held in the 
Payson Park Congregational Church, and 
the second five sessions, November 10 to 
December 8, in the First Church (Unita- 
rian) in Belmont. The Institute, the Dean 
of which is Dr. Henry Wilder Foote of 
the First Church, is conducted under the 
auspices of the Belmont Federation of 
Women’s Church Societies. 
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Church of Correspondence 
Creates Life Memberships 


For a quarter of a century, the Uni- 
tarian Church of All Souls, a church of 
correspondence, with members in most 
States of the Union and in Hawaii, has 
been creating one or two life members 
of the American Unitarian Association 
each year. 

From Missoula, Mont., came recently 
one of many letters to Rev. William 
Channing Brown of Littleton, Mass., who 
is in charge of this “church-at-large’”’, ex- 
pressing appreciation for the life member- 
ship. “You dear people living in the center 
of Unitarian thought and fellowship’, said 
the writer, “cannot perhaps understand 
how much it means to us poor scattered 
Unitarians of Montana to feel that we 
really belong and are acknowledged by 
the larger body of our ‘household of 
faith’ ”. 


Redlands Alliance to be Host 


The Associate Alliance -of Southern 
California will be guests of the Redlands 
Alliance, October 28, at a picnic held in 
Sylvan Park, Redlands. Those attending 
are asked to take a box lunch. 


The Pageant 
You Need 


for Thanksgiving, Christmas, Peace Sun- 
day, Easter, or other church festival is in 


Plays and Pageants 
for the Church School 


Compiled by MARIE W. JOHNSON 
Write TODAY for a copy for examination. 


$2.00, at all bookstores 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc., Publishers 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


WANTED—Organ position, substitute or per- 
manent. Telephone ARLINGTON 0529-J 


WANTED—Church position, with or without 
directing, by experienced organist and recitalist. 
Best of references. Address: ORGANIST, 153 
Belmont Street, Belmont, Mass. 


TO LET—Woman alone has single room or 
small apartment for quiet, refined woman, Refer- 
ences exchanged. Quiet location. Near trains 
and electrics. Call Metrose 0451—W. 


A REAL HOME is offered to a few guests by 
adult family. Pleasant location in beautiful 
town. Comforts include sunny, well-heated 
rooms, unlimited hot water, and best of food. 
Moderate rates, Address, Mrs. BH. Roscoe 
McAfee, ELMwoLp, Lancaster, Mass. 
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PLEASANTRIES ~ 


St. Peter: “And here is your golden 
harp.” Newly arrived American; “How 
much is the first payment?’ 

—Pathjinder. 


“And was Mrs. Swank surprised when 
she found out you were leaving her, 
Cook?’ “Oh, no, Ma’am. She knew before 
I did.’—Sydney Bulletin. 


“In time of trial’, inquired the fervent 
speaker, “what brings us the greatest 
comfort?’ “An acquittal’, interrupted a 
man at the back of the hall. 

—Ohristian Hvangelist. 


“The horse you sold me last week is a 
fine animal, but I can’t get him to hold 
his head up.” “Oh, it’s because of his pride. 
He'll hold it up as soon as he’s paid for.” 

—Madrid Guiterree. 


A Sunday-school teacher, after telling 
the little ones that a good man had a 
white heart, while a bad man had one 
which was black, asked a little girl what 
color her heart was. “Striped”, was the 
prompt reply. 


Weather Man: “Put down rain for a cer- 
tainty this afternoon.” Assistant: “Are 
you positive, sir?’ Weather Man: “Yes, 
indeed. I’ve lost my umbrella, I’m planning 
to play golf, and my wife’s giving a lawn 
party.”—Chicago Daily News. 


“What does Satan pay you for swear- 
ing?’ said a gentleman to a boy. “He 
doesn’t pay me anything”, was the reply. 
“Well, you work cheap—to lay aside the 
character of a gentleman, to pain your 
friends and all good people, and to risk 
losing your own soul, and all for nothing 
—you certainly do work cheap!” 


Dr. Robert E. Speer announced his sub- 
ject, “If the foundations are destroyed, 
what can the righteous do?’ His hearers 
thought that one of the great sayings of 
Holy Serpiture. He repeated it. “If the 
foundations are destroyed, what can the 
righteous do? Why, there are any num- 
ber of things they can do. For example, 
they can go on!” 


The Burmese language seems to possess 
an unusual latitude in the matter of 
proper names. In contrast to Mr. U. Ba Pe, 
there is the name of a Burmese monarch 
memtioned in “The Glass Palace Chronicle 
of the Kings of Burma”. It runs: 

SIRITARIBHAVANADITYAPA UARAPANDITA- 
SUDHAM MARAJAMAHADHIPATINARAPA- 
TISITHU. 

It is presumed that this is a ceremonial 
name, not intended for family use. 
—London Observer. 


The plumber worked and the helper 
stood helplessly looking on. He was learn- 
ing the business. This was his first day. 
“Say”, he inquired, “do you charge for 
my time?’ “Certainly”, came the reply. 
“But I haven’t done anything.” The 
plumber, to fill in the hour, had been look- 
ing at the finished job with a lighted 
candle. Handing the two inches of it that 
were still unburned to the helper, he said, 
witheringly: “Here, if you gotta be so 
conscientious, blow that out!” 

—Masonic Craftsman, 


UC 
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Unitarian Service 
Pension Society 


Provides pensions for our ministers 
who have served faithfully twenty or 
more years and have reached sixty- 
five years of age. Help our work by 
sending annual contributions to the 


Treasurer. 


JAMES PARMENTER, President 
Henry M. Wiu1iams, Vice-President 
SamMuet A. Exior, Vice-President 
Rosert 8. Lorine, Secretary 


Harotp G. ARNOLD, Treasurer 


1 55 Emmons Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


i) es following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere,for_their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 
Near A. U. A. 

600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 

Phone, Hubbard 8600 

HOTEL LENOX 

BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 

Near Arlington Street Church and Back 


Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Room 
with bath, $3-$5. Phone, KENmore 5300. 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, BOSTON 


Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up Phone, Haymarket 2981 


C00 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting—Normal—Secretarial. 

Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 
ing—Stenographic—Civil Service 


156 STUART STREET BOSTON 
Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 
For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 
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Tn this Dumber 
Editorials; | dat bestheoe wera 
Significant Sentiments ..... . 794 


Correspondence 


Out of Work; Renunciation, Not Out- 
lawry; Request for The Register . . 798 


Original and Selected 


Unitarianism: A_ Religious 


Fellowship, 
Without Theological 


Requirements, by 


Charles Graves ite See a5 4 ae 
Prayer, by Maxwell Savage ¢ oa = Sie ee 
Women and Cigarettes; Registered . . . 799 


Bronx Free Fellowship, Five Years Old, 
Celebrates Remarkable Work, Needs Sup- 
port; Laymen’s League Moves to 25 Bea- 
con Street; Central Unitarian Agencies 
Under One Roof fs. Gh et ay Aeneas 

Boston Young People Hold Fall Rally and 
Listen to Address on “Affirmations” . 809 


Book News 


Indian Religion, by Franklin C. South- 


worth; Books . . . Luella ine hl 
Or Children 
Bear Stories from Jasper Park, by Greta 
Gaskin) Carroll’ .. 4) tcmeyaien: FESS 
Poetry 


Baby Nuts, by Frances Duggar; Telephone 
Talk, by Marjorie Dillon; Explorers All, 


by Daisy D. Stephenson . . . . . 805 
Church Notes 2°) Uo 2 ee 
Pleasantries....... «Sei 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—CHURCH OF THE DIS- 
CIPLES, corner of Jersey and Peterborough 
Streets. Minister, Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
D.D. Church service at 11 A.M. Disciples School 
at 9.45 a.M. Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 


BOSTON, MASS.—FIRST CHURCH (1630), 
corner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Rey. Charles E. Park, D.D., Minister. Morning 
Service, 11 a.m. Communion service immedi- 
ately after morning service on the first Sunday 
of each month. All seats free at all services, 
The church is open daily from 9 to 5. All 
welcome, 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’'S CHAPEL (1686). 
School and Tremont Streets. Minister Emeritus, 
Rey. Howard N. Brown, D.D. Minister-in- 
Charge, Rey. John Carroll Perkins, D.D. Chorus 
of men’s voices. Raymond C. Robinson, Mus, 
Bac., organist and choirmaster. Sunday at 
11 a.M., Morning Prayer, with sermon by Dean 
Willard L. Sperry, D.D. Week-day Services, 
12.15 p.m. (Tuesday to Friday inclusive, Rey. 
Horace Westwood, D.D., Unitarian Laymen’s 
League Mission Preacher. 


BOSTON, MASS.—SECOND CHURCH (1649), 
874 Beacon Street, corner Audubon Road. -Rev. 
Dudley Hays Ferrell, minister; Rev. Edward 
A. Horton, D.D., minister emeritus. From June 
15 to September 21, the church will unite with 
Arlington Street Church for summer services. 
The church will re-open Sunday, September 28. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNI- 
TARIAN CHURCH, Euclid Ave. at Bast 82nd 
Street. Rev. Dilworth Lupton and Rey. Paul 
Harmon Chapman, ministers. 9.30 a.m., Church 
School; 11 a.st., Morning service. 


LANCASTER, PA.—CHURCH OF OUR 
FATHER, corner of West Chestnut and Pine 
Streets. “The Little Cathedral.” Two squares 
north of Lincoln Highway through city. Week- 
day visitors welcomed. Call at manse. Sunday 
morning service at 11 a.m. Church school at 
10 a.m. Rev. Robert Sheridan Miller, minister. 

MILTON MASS.—THE FIRST PARISH. 
Minister, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service, 
Sunday at 11 a.m. Sermon by the minister. 


NEW YORK.—ALL SOULS CHURCH, Dr. 
Minot Simons, minister. Services in the hall 
of the MacDowell Club, 166 East 73rd Street, 
during the erection of the new church at 80th 
Street and Lexington Ave. Welcome to friends 
and strangers. Sunday 11 a.m. Church office 
at 183 East 80th Street. Services closed dur- 
ing the summer. Will be resumed October 5. 
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BIBLE Ss 


AT ALL PRICES 


MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield St. Boston J 


